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THE PERFECT FLOWER. 


BY RICHARD WATSON GILDER. 





On the wild rose tree 

Many buds there be, 

Yet each sunny hour 

Hath but one perfect flower. 


Thou who wouldst be wise, 
Open wide thine eyes ; 

In each sunny hour 

Pluck the one perfect flower! 


HDIVORIAL NOTES, 


Colorado Springs, Col., Sept. 20. At 
least three Massachusetts women will ex- 
ercise the right of suffrage conferred upon 
Colorado women at the November elec- 
tion. These ladies are related to the ad- 
ministration at Washington. They are Mrs. 
Glover, the mother-in-law, and two daugh- 
ters of Secretary of the Navy John D. 
Long. 











Miss Helen Long, the Secretary’s eldest 
daughter, arrived there on Nov. 14 last. 
She came direct from Washington and 
has remained there uninterruptedly since. 
Mrs. Glover, and a younger sister, joined 
her soon after her arrival. The three took 
a furnished cottage and became bona fide 
citizens of Colorado Springs. They regis- 
tered as voters Sept. 20, answering satis- 
factorily the questions prescribed, and 
their right to vote is unassailed. They 
express an interest in the politics of Colo- 
rado, as well as in national politics. They 
are not talking for publication, and may 
not during the campaign. They are, how- 
ever, in accord with the present adminis- 
tration, will uphold it at the polls, and 
will vote to make Colorado Republican. 





“T am an American citizen. I have 
served as mayor of an American city, 
and I believe that the constitution gives 
me the privilege of voting at an American 
election.”” This is how Dr. Francisco Del 
Valle, former mayor of San Juan, Porto 
Rico, and former secretary of the interior 
in that island, states his claims to be 





registered as a voter in Baltimore. He 
and his son went to a registration office in 
the Thirteenth Ward Tuesday afternoon 
and asked to be enrolled as voters. The 
registration officials, after he had,answered 
all the required questions, refused to 
register him, and he appealed to the 
board of supervisors. 


+a 
+o 


S. L. Strauss, counsel to the board, has 
rendered an opinion that Dr. Del Valle 
and his son are citizens of the United 
States, and if they fill the requirements of 
residence are entitled to vote. Notwith- 
standing Mr. Strauss’s decision, the regis- 
trars will refuse to place the names of the 
Porto Ricans on the books, The question 
will at once be submitted to the local 
courts, and taken up to the United States 
Supreme Court. 








Dr. Del Valle labors under the delusion 
that the American Constitution gives 
American citizens the right to vote. Such 
is not the case. One half of all American 
citizens are unenfranchised women. Even 
male citizens are only national voters when 
they have already been made voters by 
State authority in State elections. The 
queer thing is that people recognize the 
injustice in the case of Dr. Del Valle, but 
not in the disfranchisement of Clara Bar- 
ton, or Helen Gould, or Julia Ward Howe, 
or Mary A. Livermore. 





If the strike of the coal miners con- 
tinues for any considerable time, Presi- 
dent McKinley will probably discuss the 
matter in his forthcoming message to 
Congress. He can hardly do better than 
to repeat a portion of his speech when a 
member of that body, wherein he said: 

I believe in arbitration as a principle; I 
believe it should prevail in the settlement 
of international differences. I believe it is 
in close accord with the best thought and 
sentiment of mankind; I believe it is the 
true way of settling differences between 
labor and capital; I believe it will bring 
both to a better understanding, uniting 
them closer in interest, and promoting 
better relations, avoiding force, avoiding 
unjust exactions and oppression, avoiding 
the loss of earnings to labor, avoiding dis- 
turbances to trade and transportation, and 
if this House can contribute in the small- 
est measure, by legislative expression or 
otherwise, to these ends, it will deserve 
and receive the gratitude of all men who 
love peace, and good order, justice, and 
fair play. 

ineliilihiitiacctimmedies 

Numerous despatches from China con- 
firm the accounts of the general ‘‘looting”’ 
by the troops of the allies in the Chinese 
cities. A despatch from Pekin, says: 
‘‘Looting continues, both authorized and 
unauthorized. Few houses are guarded 
except those occupied by foreigners, the 
palaces, and those in the ‘Sacred City.’ 
Almost every house is destitute of furni- 
ture.’ General Chaffee has expressed 
surprise. At Tungchau, certain troops 
(not United States) behaved with extreme 
barbarity. The Japanese commander in- 
formed General Chaffee that many women 
had thrown themselves into wells, or com- 
mitted suicide in other ways, in conse- 
quence of brutal treatment by the soldiers, 
and that ‘‘coolies” (Chinese laborers) had 
been killed “under peculiarly atrocious 
conditions.” 

General Sherman said truly, ‘War is 
Hell!” 





The legalized cruelty of animal vivisec- 
tion is incurring its legitimate penalty 
in a surgical mania for performing ‘‘oper- 
ations.”” John Vedder, M. D., says: ‘‘Year 
by year the practice of human vivisection 
increases, not only in this country but in 
England, until it has reached such pro- 
portions that it is a real menace to the 
existence of hospitals. Who but those 
who approve of using hospital patients as 
objects for scientific research, will con- 
tribute money to the support of hospitals, 
when it is once realized by the public that 
the patients in these institutions are de- 
liberately used for such a purpose? Is it 
not time that we should legislate against 
the vivisection of dumb animals, which 
has always led to the vivisection of human 
beings, and by so doing regain the confi- 
dence which must be placed in the hospital 
system, if we wish it to benefit suffering 
humanity?” 





Through the activity of the women of 
Weehawken, N. J., asuburb of New York, 
the township is to have a $70,000 school- 
house. At a special election held last 
week the women cast 165 votes out of a 
total of 420. 





The Boston Post, commenting on the 
registration of Secretary Long’s daughters 
to vote for the next President, says: 


Secretary Long doubtless had no such 
purpose in mind when he chose Colorado 
Springs as a health resort for his family, 
but the practical result is that he is able 
to bring to the support of his chief a 
more numerous array of voters than any 
of his associates in the Cabinet. It is 
rather too bad that daughters of Massa- 
chusetts should be obliged to go so far 
outside to get the privileges which they 
— ought to enjoy here if anywhere; 
but they may have a certain consolation 
in contemplating the fact that 4 vote in 
Colorado counts for a good deal more 
than a vote in Massachusetts. They have 
one presidential elector to every 162,000 
of population in Colorado, while we in 
Massachusetts have only one to about 
190,000. 





A noble work is being conducted by 
two ladies in Saratoga, N. Y. It is a home 
school for little girls, who, through un- 
toward circumstances, have no means to 
secure an education save that which the 
public charitable institutions offer. The 
school began with three children bereft 
of their mother and dependent on the 
desultory support of a dissipated father. 
To her spacious home in the outskirts of 
the village Miss Shackelford took these 
children. Her friend, Miss Sands, joined 
her in the care of them, Then somebody 
brought to their notice another little girl, 
and then another. To-day, after nearly 
twelve years, the home has become widely 
known, and has achieved a record of 
beautiful and practical beneficence. 


—~D---___——_— 


WOMEN NOMINEES IN SUFFRAGE STATES. 





Mrs. lone T. Hanna, of Denver, has 
has been nominated for State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction in Colorado, 
on the Republican ticket. Her name was 
presented to the State Convention by Mrs. 
Peavey, of El Paso County. Her nomi- 
nation was by acclamation, every county 
seconding it, and many women delegates 
urging Mrs. Hanna’s name. 

Mrs. Evangeline Hearts, of Denver, has 
been nominated for member of the Col 
orado House of Representatives on the 
fusion ticket issued by the Silver Repub. 
lican, Populist, and Democratic parties of 
Arapahoe County. Mrs. Hearts was a 
member of the Eleventh General Assem- 
bly, where she made a good record as a 
faithful representative of the people. She 
is prominent in women’s clubs, 

Mrs. Helen L. Grenfell has been renom- 
inated for State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction on the fusion ticket, issued by 
the Democratic, Populist, and Silver Re- 
publican parties of Colorado. This action 
is a matter of general congratulation. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Cohen, of Salt Lake City, 
who became widely known as delegate 
from Utah to the National Democratic 
Convention at Kansas City, has been nom- 
jnated for member of the State House of 
Representatives. She is the only woman 
nominated for political office in Salt Lake 
County. At the Democratic County Con- 
vention the women delegates, led by Dr. 
Martha Hughes Cannon, made a strong 
effort to secure the nomination of Mrs, 
Alice M. Horne for State Senator. She 
was proposed by Judge Powers, and re- 
ceived 121 votes to 417 cast for the oppos- 
ing candidate. Later, the convention nom” 
inated Mrs. Horne for the Lower House, 
but she promptly withdrew in favor of 
Mrs. Cohen. F. M. A. 





MISS ANTHONY MUCH BETTER. 

Our readers are so much interested in 
Miss Anthony’s health that we venture to 
print part of a private letter received 
from her sister, Miss Mary 8. Anthony: 


I suppose you have seen by the papers 
the illness of Sister Susan. A week ago 
Saturday morning, one of the committee 
for raising the $50,000 to buy our girls a 
privilege in our university, came to tell 
her of the failure to get it, and that the 
trustees were to meet at four o’clock in 
the afternoon and the girls would continue 
to be barred out. It was then 10.30. A 
carriage was ordered, and S., B. A. started 
out. She came home to dinner, then 
started out again, and at four o’clock went 
before the trustees with pledges and loans 
for the required balance, $8,000, which at 
the eleventh hour turned the scales in 
favor of the girls, and Wednesday morn- 
ing nineteen presented themselves for ad- 
mission, and the doors swung on their 
hinges, and they are in, and [ trust to 
stay. 

Some fears were felt and expressed by 
some of the good fathers and mothers 
that their boys might be tempted to spend 
their time in flirting; but a class of 
girls earnest enough to enter a college 
under such circumstances, I am sure, will 
give the dear boys little opportunity to 





fool away their time in that way; indeed, 
they may have to work harder than they 
anticipate, to keep pace with the girls in 
their studies, Such things have happened 
already; Miss Fawcett, of England, for ex- 
ample, two or more points above the 
Senior Wrangler, as well as numerous 
instances in our own country. 

Well, 8S. B. A. never seemed better in 
health than during that day, but Sunday 
and Monday she seemed very, very tired, 
and Monday evening, while the young 
girls and their friends were bere rejoicing, 
she slipped away and went to her room, 
From that time to yesterday morning she 
was in a state of utter collapse, every 
nerve and muscle, Then she began to 
rally, and now, if she will obey instruc- 
tions, and remain quiet for a time, she 
will probably soon be herself again. 

Miss Mary Anthony, with charaeteristic 
modesty, omits to mention that she her- 
self contributed $2,000 of the $8,000 needed 
to admit the girls. 


_——— he 


HOUSEHULD ECONOMICS 


The eighth annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Household Economic Association 
will be held in Toronto, Oct. 2, 3, and 4. 
Many interesting papers and discussions 
are promised. Lady Taylor and Mrs. 
James L. Hughes will welcome the dele- 
gates and guests. 

The annual address of the president, 
Mrs. Ellen M. Henrotin, and the reports 
of general officers and State vice-presi- 
dents will be features of the first session. 
Representatives from the different States 
of the Union and from Canada will be 
present. From Europe, Mme. Van Reenen 
Votter, of Holland, will speak on the “In- 
dustrial Education of Women and Girls in 
Holland;” Fraulein Auguste Foerster, of 
Germany, will tell of the progress made 
by household economics in that country; 
and Mrs. Hugh Reid Griffin, of London, 
will describe the work of the industrial 
department of the Sesame Club, of that 
city. A discussion on the ‘‘Domestic Ser- 
vice Problem’’ will be led by Mrs. M. V. 
Shailer, vice-president of the National 
society, and president of the New York 
State Association, and Mrs. Washington 
Roebling, Mrs. Fannie Humphreys Gaffney, 
Miss Mary B. Temple, and Miss Elizabeth 
Burns will take part in it. The Consumers’ 
League will be represented by Mrs. 
Florence Kelley. Mrs, Linda Hull Larned, 
of Syracuse, N. Y., will tell of the Con- 
gress of Women’s Work and Institutions 
at the Paris Exposition, and Mrs. Susa 
Young Gates, of Utah, will speak on 
‘Some Codperative Expeiiments in the 
West, Past and Present.” The officers 
and delegates will be treated to a ride 
around the city on Tuesday afternoon 
and a reception will be held Wednesday 
evening. 





=_-—-_ —- 





THE GREAT AUSTRALIAN DEMOCRACY. 

The old countries of the earth have 
been so unusually busy with their own 
affairs of late that they haven’: had time 
to give much attention to the fact that a 
federation is now in existence that may 
some day expand into a world power 
along with the rest and the best of them. 
But the new and practically independent 
Australian Commonwealth is a fact, and 
its people are doubtless already dreaming 
dreams of empire and bounding their pos- 
sessions by the rising sun, the precession 
of the equinoxes, the day of judgment, 
and various other things, with which 
some of our American orators have 
worked ‘“‘since the morning stars first 
sang together.”’ The Australian ballot 
we are already familiar with. The Aus- 
tralian compulsory arbitration of labor 
strikes may be the next thing imported 
from the antipodes. Woman suffrage may 
follow, and perhaps afterward the single 
tax and old-age pensions, for all these 
things are in practical working in different 
parts of the South Seas.—Transcript. 





SCHOOL FOR GIRLS IN HONDURAS. 

An American college for girls will be 
established at Santa Cruz de Yojoa, Hon- 
duras. Dr. Jenckes, formerly rector of 
St. Paul’s Church, Indianapolis, and at 
one time attached to Griswold College, is 
the principal. Four years ago Dr. Jenckes 
visited Honduras on a pleasure trip. He 
found that the better class of natives de- 
sired an American education for their 
girls, and he decided to open a school. 
Twenty-eight rich Honduras citizens have 
subscribed almost enough funds, and the 
government of that country will give the 
remainder. Temporary buildings have 
been erected, but a handsome stone struc- 
ture will take their place. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 

LADY GWENDOLEN CECIL, the unmar- 
ried daughter who now presides over the 
household of Lord Salisbury, the British 
premier, is one of the foremost English 
mathematicians. 

ERIKA PAULAS is only twenty-five years 
old, yet she has been commissioned to 
build a hospital in Mediasch, Germany. 
She is the daughter of an engineer, and 
has already planned and erected several 
large buildings. 

Miss Epirn Cooper, of Tompkinsville, 
Staten Island, N. Y., swam from the south 
end of Midland beach to the Hoffman 
Island landing, four miles, in a little less 
than two hours one morning recently, 
against a high wind and tide. She was 
accompanied by a life-saving boat, and 
after a few minutes’ rest she took an oar 
in the boat and 1owed back. 

Miss Ionra [VAN Rok, aged twenty-four 
years, daughter of C. C. Roe, a rich Buf- 
falo man, recently took the government 
examination for a steamboat pilot's 
license and passed most cieditably, says 
the Baltimore Sun. She is the first woman 
ever granted a pilot’s license in Virginia, 
Miss Roe was born in Belding, Mich., in 
1876, and for the last sixteen years has 
been accompanying ber father in various 
yachting tours. Her papers show that 
she has seen sixteen years’ service at the 
wheel, and has served on three vessela— 
the yachts Telephone, Fast Mail, and Mys- 
tery—owned by her father. 

QUEEN LILIVOKALANI took occasion 
on her birthday, Sept. 1, to give her people 
a lesson in graceful submission to the in. 
evitable. During the celebration and con- 
cert at her residence, she arose when the 
“Star-Spangled Banner’ was playing, and 
kept her seat during the playing of the 
Hawaiian national anthem. This greatly 
surprised the natives. It was her way of 
showing that the ‘Star-Spangled Banner”’ 
was the national anthem in Hawaii, and 
not the old Hawaiian hymn. It is said 
that the action may have a good deal of 
political effect, as indicating the Queen’s 
reply to those natives who are urging the 
organization of an independent party, 
with the idea that the restoration of the 
mouarchy is still possible. It was Liliuo- 
kalani’s sixty second birthday, and a large 
number of natives gathered at her resi- 
dence to pay their respects. 

Mrs. CORNELIUS STEVENSON, president 
of the Civic Club of Philadelphia, and 
also of the Acorn Club, had new honors 
heaped upon her last summer, having 
been made a member of two sub-commit- 
tees of the national export committee. 
Mrs, Stevenson is at present a trustee of 
the Philadelphia Museum, secretary of 
the department of archwology and pan- 
tology of the University of Pennsylvania, 
fellow of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, member of 
the American Philosophical Society, and 
of the American Oriental Association. So 
well known and so hightly appreciated is 
her interest in public affairs that when 
ex-Mayor Warwick, of Philadephia, in 
1896, appointed a Citizens’ Advisory Com- 
mittee to consult in regard to the $11,200,- 
000 loan bill, by which urgent needs of 
the municipality were to be supplied, he 
invited Mrs. Stevenson to become a mem- 
ber of it. Mrs. Stevenson, like most 
women who have been active in work for 
municipal reform, believes in woman 
suffrage. 

Miss ANNE M. BEALE has just entered 
upon her duties as assistant State Librarian 
for the Louisiana State Library, located 
in New Orleans in the Tulane administra- 
tion building, University’ place. Miss 
Beale was appointed by Secretary of State 
Michel, and succeeds Miss Ada M. Marks, 
whose te:m expired recently. The New 
Orleans Daily Picayune says: ‘She is a 
very able and intelligent lady, and will 
reflect credit upon her appointment. She 
was kindly received by Mrs. Albertine F. 
Phillips, the accomplished State Libra- 
rian, who has done so much since her 
appointment to increase the influence of 
the library and its beneficial work. Mrs. 
Phillips at once took Miss Beale in 
charge, and initiated her into the duties. 
Under such able and kindly guidance the 
new librarian will soon become familiar 
with all the old records, the immense num- 
ber of law books, and the vast quantities of 
State documents, which are constantly in 
demand by professional men. It is an 
education in Louisiana laws and history 
to spend one’s time in this library, and 
few know all the details better than the 
amiable chief librarian.”’ 
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CO-ORDINATE EDUCATION FOR WOMEN. 


An interesting cortribution to the cur- 
rent discussion on the merits of codrdi- 
nate education for women and men is 
made editorially in the New York Satur. 
day Evening Post. The facts presented 
are of value for study and reference The 


Post says: 


The announcement that the executive 
committee of Chicago University is to 
consider the advisability of modifying 
the coéducation now carried on within its 
halls by separating the young men and 
women in the junior colleges, that is, in 
the freshman and sophomore years, brings 
into notice the increasing popularity of 
the form of education known as ‘“‘coérdi- 
nate.”’ This is the type of education for 
women that is given at Barnard in Colum. 
bia University, at Pembroke in Brown, at 
Radcliffe in Harvard, and at the College 
for Women in Western Reserve University 
at Cleveland. These four colleges offer a 
university education to women in separate 
buildings. Barnard and the College for 
Women have curporations and faculties of 
their own, and, in addition, share the 
privileges of the parent university. All of 
these colleges, save Radcliffe, give the 
degree of the university on graduation. 
Both Western Reserve and Brown have al- 
ways given the degree to all women grad 
uates, and each has always treated the 
woman’s department as an integral part of 
the university. Barnard has always en- 
joyed the Columbia degree, but has only 
within the last year become a member of 
Columbia, on an egual footing with every 
other department of the university circle. 

The history of the coérdinate movement 
in the education of women is interesting. 
The idea came to this country in a sugges- 
tive way from Eugland, but America has 
gone farther and offered more generous 
terms than her predecessors in this field. 
The four coérdinate institutions in this 
country represent quite a material advance 
since the days of 1869, when six young 
women gathered at Hitchins, near Cam- 
bridge, as the inaugurators of a new and 
remarkable undertaking in conservative 
England. They had decided to secure a 
university education, and their gathering 
was the result of years of agitation and 
discussion in educational circles. ‘Ihe de- 
votion and self-sacrifice of the professors 
of Cambridge University, who he)ped in 
this early undertaking, cannot be too 
highly esteemed. Four years after this 
beginning, new college buildings were 
occupied at Girton, known as Girton Col 
lege. Thus, in 1873, codrdination in edu- 
cation for women had begun in one of the 

Teatest universities in the world. Before 

irton College was finished, Newnham 
College for Women was commenced at 
Cambridge, and then came the opening of 
Lady Margaret and Somerville Halls at 
Oxford. In Scotland, Queen Margaret 
College was founded in 1883, and was then 
the only college in the country for the 
education of women. Later, the Council 
of Queen Margaret College offered its 
buildings, endowments, and organizations 
to the University of Glasgow, to be gov- 
erned by it and used as its department for 
women. Queen Margaret thus became the 
woman’s depaitment of that university. 
It is a regret to all friends and believers in 
the education of women that the English 
universities still refuse the degree. 

When, in 1885, Columbia granted the 
degree of bachelor of arts to women, no 
arrangement existed whereby women 
could obtain instruction from the faculty, 
although those who had attained the de- 
gree might study for higher degrees under 
the direction of the university professors. 
But, to make their own degree more valu- 
able, the trustees in 1889 approved the 
foundation of a college where women who 
were studying for the Columbia degree 
could receive instruction from the faculty 
of Columbia. This led to the opening of 
Barnard College. Still earlier the Annex 
to Harvard University, later known as 
Radcliffe College, had been opened, but it 
gave no degree on the completion of the 
course. Even now, although certificates 
are signed by the president of Harvard, 
they do not represent the Harvard degree. 
The doctor’s degree is known in no form 
at Radcliffe, although the work for the 
degree can be carried on by women. Rad- 
cliffe is the only one of the four coérdinate 
institutions which fails to give the Univer 
sity’s degrees of bachelor, master, and 
doctor. 

The College for Women of the Western 
Reserve University was really the first to 
adopt full coérdinate methods as they are 
to-day recognized in these four universi- 
ties. Opening in 1888 as a separate col- 
lege, with full university privileges, it 
has always admitted women freely to the 
best that the University had to offer. 
All the laboratories of the University, 
as in Brown -University in the East, 
have been at their disposal—a great ad- 
vantage because laboratory privileges have 
been the hardest to obtain in the other 
institutions. The library of the Univer 
sity is open to «ll students without dis- 
crimination. The College for Women has 
always had its own faculty, with ex- 
change of instruction offered by the mem- 
bers of the Adelbert College faculty. All 
the degrees of the University have been, 
from the beginning, given to the women. 
They have their own college home, their 
own recitation-hall, their own chapel—all 
beautiful buildings, located in the finest 
residence portion of the city in Wade 

ark. 

The codrdinate colleges have one great 
advantage, in being able to furnish so 
many instructors in proportion to the 
number of students. Barnard College, 
with a faculty of thirty-five members, or 
the College for Women with one of forty- 
two, for a student body of about 250, 
offers nearly a8 many instructors as are 
found in the service of the largest sepa- 
rate college for women in the East, where 
ths student body has passed the number 





of 1,000. The possibilities for individual 
work and influence are, therefore, largely 
enhanced in such institutions. Codrdi- 
nate education, too, secures the advantage 
of separate education, while not ignoring 
or debarring itself from whatever the 
friends of coéducation claim, in that it 
exists in codrdination with the man’s de- 
partment, and stands on the same footing 
as the University family. 

The West has from the first been pre- 
eminently coéducational, and the tendency 
has been that way in the South. Chicago’s 
suggested course raises a question whether 
other coéducational institutions of the 
West will continue coéducation as exclu- 
sively as in the past. The probabilities 
are that they will, as most of the Western 
States have the State University crowning 
the whole educational system. In the East, 
wherever a choice is given young women 
as to whether they shall take separate 
education or coéducation, other things 
being equal, they have almost universally 
declared themselves in favor of separate 
education. The separate colleges of 
the East— Vassar, Wellesley, Smith, Mt. 
Holyoke, Bryn Mawr, and the Balti- 
more College for women—have an ag- 
gregate attendance of about 4,000 stu- 
dents. Cornell University, which is co- 
educational, and was opened to women in 
1872, has not many more than 300 women, 
and a similarly small proportion of women 
is found in all coéducational colleges in 
the East. 

It seems probable that the new educa- 
tion by coérdinate methods has in itself 
features which will be more and more 
attractive to women as its nature becomes 
better known. The very fact that it is 
separate education for women within a 
university secures the most desirable ele- 
ment that separate education bas so far 
exclusively possessed. The strength of 
university methods, which many have 
considered as inseparably connected with 
coéducation, is gained in codrdination by 
the fact of coérdination. Codérdination 
takes into consideration the expressed 
preferences of women for separate educa- 
tion, and, at the same time, gains in being 
heir to the history, legends, traditions, 
strength, and conservatism of the long- 
established universities. 

Like all compromises between the old 
and the new, the codrdinate system will 
flourish for a time in the conservative and 
class-ridden Eastern States. But it will 
have to give place, in the evolution of 
society, tothe braver, nobler, more logical 
system of coéducation which prevails with 
few exceptions from the Alleghanies to 
the Pacific Ocean. A codérdinate Univer 
sity is like a family which should provide 
a separate table and separate living rooms 


for its sons and its daughters. 
H. B. B. 
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A WOMANLY WOMAN. 

It was only a yelping street cur whose 
leg had just been run over by a passing 
wagon, but it had a voice pathetic and 
shrill enough to wake the dead. 

‘Get out!’ yelled a man close to whom 
it passed, and he raised his cane to chas- 
tise it for offending his ears with such 
unearthly howls; but the poor brute only 
‘*ki-yi d’’ the louder, 

“Scat!” cried a bootblack, swinging his 
kit around a lamp-post after the cur. ‘‘Tie 
a can to its tail!’ he yelled to some other 
boys, and off they scurried after the caudal 
ornament, only pausing long enough to 
shy a stone, which produced new and 
more discordant yelps. 

**Why don’t some one call the police to 
shoot him?” indignantly demanded a well- 
dressed lady, stopping her ears to shut 
out the sound, ‘‘It’s a shame to allow 
such things.’’ And still the dog’s cries of 
pain rang shrilly down the street. 

Then everybody stood still and stared 
at a very unusual scene. A lady, well 
dressed and refined in manner and look, 
motioned the street boys nearest her to 
stop yelling, and stepped quickly up 
toward the dog with a soft, white hand 
outstretched, and some soothing, soft- 
spoken words. The poor frightened thing 
stopped, curled its tail between its legs, 
and cringed down nearer the curbstone as 
if expecting another blow. She spoke to 
it again, calling it ‘poor doggie’ and 
various pet names, until it turned its 
wistful eyes in mute pleading, and allowed 
her to put her hand on it. Then she 
stroked it softly, and reassured it further, 
while a boy ran to a near drugstore for 
something. She saturated her handker- 
chief with it and bound up the dog’s leg. 
In a moment the brute was perfectly pas- 
sive, and had ceased even to whine. She 
turned it over to the kind-hearted Irish 
janitor of the big Equitable Building, who 
had taken in the situation and brought 
out a box partly filled with excelsior. But 
before he could take it into the basement, 
aman with a leather case, saying that he 
was @ doctor, offered his services to set 
the broken bone. The lady who had 
talked of shooting the cur politely ten- 
dered her handkerchief to brush off the 
dust. The boys gathering around pro- 
posed to ‘‘chip in’? and buy some meat for 
the patient; and every one went away 
saying, ‘‘Well, I declare, she must be very 
fond of dogs.” 

She had never kept a dog in her life, 
and was just the least bit afraid of them; 
but she was the possessor of a heart sensi- 
tive to the sufferings of the meanest of 
God’s creatures, and her little act of 








thoughtful humanity had stirred the bet- 
ter natures of those whose thoughtless- 
ness made them inhuman.—Rev. J. F. 
Cowan, in The Congregationalist. 





For the Woman’s Journal. 
ENCHANTMENT. 


BY MABEL HAY BARROWS. 
Who would not be 
The enchanted princess, dwelling on an isle 
That all may see, 
But none may scale by any cunning wile? 
For lo! my gray rock battle-towers bold 
Rise high above the co: 1 green waters deep. 
No foe may creep 
To my stronghold, 
Save where the little point juts out below, 
Set close with ash and birch: 
There let him vainly search— 
My bark canoe is safely hid enow. 
A store of winged missiles lies at hand, 
Pine-needles, cones, blueberry hail,— 
’T were goodly band 
Could here prevail! 
And thus secure, where none can overwhelm, 
Right gladly dwell I on my rocky realm. 


In cosy nest 
Where thick gray moss o’erspreads a rocky 
nook, 
I lie at rest. 
Above, the wind-waked pines croon like a 
brook ; 
High o’er the rocks they sway protectingly ; 
Low sweep their dark green boughs caress- 
ingly ; 
Dear, noble pines! 
Deep in each crevice grow wee, hardy ferns 
And trailing vines; 
With autumn-glow the sumac thicket burns; 
On every crag 
The golden-rod flaunts high a flaming flag, 
And o’er the brink 
Above the lake the timid harebells shrink. 
Red ‘neath their glistening leaves of ever- 
green 
Hide clusters thick, 
Kinnickinnick ; 
And on the slopes thick juniper and yew 
Their jewelled boughs for royal couches 
strew. 


My bread-and-cheese 
Becomes a princely feast, with blueberries, 
Wild cherries, gleaming ruby in the sun, 
Blackberries, growing riper as they run. 
A draught of water from the cool, green lake, 
In birchbark cup a prince’s thirst may slake. 


High overhead 
An eagle soars on wings outspread, 
Then fades in the blue distance; from the 
reeds 
A slow crane rises, wheels, and then recedes, 
Legs stretched behind in figures Japanese. 
Woodpeckers golden whirr among the trees ; 
The gray gulls idly flap their circling way, 
And rest on lonely rocks far down the bay. 
A brood of ducks, like little lads at play, 
Plash through the water on their homeward 
way. 
Along the shore 
Kingfishers surly maledictions pour 
On wary fish 
Too wise to furnish them an evening dish. 
The curlews swirl on dainty wing, 
The humming insects gently sing 
Their evensong. 


All day this isle is mine, 

Great rock and stately pine, 

From morning clear, through dozy noon 
And breezy, cloudstrewn afternoon, 

Till the sun set; 

Then I forget 
My tiny kingdom, worshipping the King. 
How wide does he his purple garments fling! 
On bended knee, with upturned face aglow, 
I pay the tribute that my King I owe. 

No more I boast my own; 

My precious sea-girt throne, 
Transformed by Midas-touch to isle of gold, 
Once more is under the enchanter’s hold ; 
And, as the gold burns pale to amethyst, 
The crags are shrouded with a fairy mist. 
Spellbound I kneel, and in the sunset hue 
Behold the well-loved picture fade from 

view,— 
The distant shore, where gleaming birch 
and fir 
No longer in the fitful breezes stir; 
The river winding in the sedgy reeds 
Where mid the lilies the blue heron feeds. 
Low-lying islands, wont to cluster near, 
Shrink in the mist and slowly disappear. 
A splashing pike, unseen, leaps in the lake, 
Nor does another sound the stillness break. 
In breathless silence thus I wait, until 
The Queen Moon rises, and the world stands 
still. 
Nor time nor place is now within my ken— 
I am transported from the world of men. 
With unseen spirits flitting to and fro 
In dreamy wandering I come and go— 
A charmed princess, hid from mortal quest, 
Enchanted ’mong the Islands of the Blessed. 
Algoma, Lake Huron, Sept. 4, 1900. 
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CHARITY ENCOURAGES WIFE-DESERTION. 


It was very frank on the part of the 
United Hebrew Charities of New York 
City to state in their last report that five 
per cent. of new applications for aid dur- 
ing the year came from deserted wives, 
and to give as one remarkable cause their 
own organization. ‘Only too frequently 
does the delinquent father desert his 
family, bappy in the consciousness that 
his wife and children need but apply at 
our office and obtain relief.” 

This statement is rather disturbing, and 
does not add to the general reputation of 
our poor. It is some consolation to find 
that charitable societies in other Ameri 





can cities, in England and Australia alike, 
reflect the problem of the deserted wife. 
There is one efficient remedy, as our 
Hebrew Charities report suggests—to have 
the crime of desertion raised from a mis- 
demeanor to felony. 

So far as the relationship between char- 
itable societies and the poor is concerned, 
I believe that in too many cases they 
aggravate instead of alleviating the prob- 
lem. This is seen most clearly in the 
growth of Children’s Guardian Societies, 
which strike at parental responsibility. 
There would be less cases of wife and 
children desertion if there were less op- 
portunities for a father to shift his obli- 
gation on public or private institutions.— 
Jewish Messenger. 





RAPID PROGRESS MADE BY WOMEN. 


Mrs, Ida H. Harper writes in the N. Y. 
Sun: 


While inspecting one of the oldest and 
most famous colleges, during a recent visit 
to England, the head master, who was 
acting as our escort, said: 

“American women are the cleverest in 
the world. I am continually taking par- 
ties from all countries through these 
buildings, and no women among them can 
compare with those of the United States 
in quickness of perception and knowledge 
of history. Their own men are contin- 
ually appealing to them for information. 
Even our English women are far behind 
them,”” * 

‘Doesn't it ever occur to you,” we 
asked, “that the United States is the only 
nation that permits freedom of develop- 
ment to women? Even Great Britain, 
which stands next to America in liberty 
to both sexes, impedes and restricts wom- 
en in a thousand ways, while in other 
countries they have practically no op- 
portunity to show what they are capa- 
ble of. Give them everywhere a fair 
chance, and they will surprise the world 
as much as American women do,”’ 

We did not think it necessary to tell 
him that our women still have many ob 
stacles to overcome, and their liberty has 
a string tied to it. We never hesitate to 
remind our own men of these things, but 
we were not willing to expose their short- 
comings to our English cousins. 

The head master’s observation was re- 
called a few days ago by an editorial in 
the Boston Transcript on the wonderful 
record made this season by our women 
golf players, which closed by saying: ‘‘In 
fact, the women of th.s country have 
really improved faster than the men.” 
Especial reference was made to golf, but 
the statement holds good all along the 
line. There is no class of people any- 
where who can show such progress during 
the past twenty-five years as has been 
made by the women of the United States. 

For centuries it was declared that the 
brain power of woman was vastly inferior 
to that of man, and she was arbitrarily 
deprived of all chance to prove the falsity 
of this statement. Then a few inferior 
schools were established, and the obstruc- 
tionists continued to assert that the femi- 
nine was not equal to the masculine mind. 
At last, however, the great universities 
were opened, and the intellectual oppor- 
tunities became equal. This has been the 
situation for only a little more than a 
quarter of a century, and yet the records 
of all these universities show that the 
girls have maintained uniformly as high a 
class standing, and have carried off pro- 
portionately as many honors, as the male 
students, 

The Post-Standard said of the last com- 
mencement of Syracuse University: ‘*The 
women showed characteristic courtesy in 
allowing any honors at all tothe men, A 
woman was the only student in the medi- 
cal college to be excused from examina- 
tion on account of high standing in all 
departments. Ten women and only five 
men secured the distinction of member- 
ship in Phi Beta Kappa, Of the honor 
students in the senior class receiving the 
mark of summa cum laude there were six 
women and two men. The degree of 
magna cum laude was won by thirteen 
women and nine men.” 

The professor at the head of the de- 
partment of constitutional history in Le- 
land Stanford University said recently 
that the finest thesis ever presented in his 
class was prepared by a woman student. 
At the last meeting of the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science 
some of the strongest papers were read by 
women, who proved themselves to be do- 
ing valuable work in every department of 
scientific investigation. Miss Erle Hittle, 
an American girl, has just passed the doc- 
tor’s examination swmma cum laude by 
the faculty of philosophy at Heidelberg. 
The old, conservative University of Halle 
has conferred upon Mrs. Agnes Smith 
Lewis, of Cambridge, the degree of doctor 
of philosophy and master of liberal arts, 
honoris causa, for her service to theologi- 
cal and Oriental science. The ancient 
University of St. Andrews has conferred 
the degree.of LL. D. upon Mrs, Millicent 
Garrett Fawcett, pres:dent of the British 
Woman Suffrage Association. 

Such instances as the above might be 
multiplied far beyond the permitted limit 
of this space as an illustration of what 
only thirty years of educational opportu- 
nity have accomplished in the case of wom- 
en. They might be carried into all of the 
other departments of work which have 
been opened to them during this period. 
The world is just beginning to see the re- 
sults of the principle of liberty as applied 
to women, but only beginning. The effect 
upon the homes, the schools, the church- 
es, upon society in general, of the influ- 
ence of generation after generation of 
educated, self-controlled, free, and inde- 
pendent womanhood cannot be put into 
words. As yet it scarcely can be con- 








ceived. Those who believe that even one 
more generation will pass before this tre. 
mendous force impresses itself upon 
affairs of State are slow to comprehend 
the unmistakable, inevitable fact that 
women cannot much longer fail to recog. 
nize wherein lies the real source of 
power. And when the awakening comes 
—the inside wall will be levelled which 
leads to the imperial palace. 





MRS. SPURGEON’S WORK FOR THE 
TABERNACLE. 


“Charles Spurgeon said that he hated 
debt as Luther hated the Pope, and that 
is the reason the Spurgeon Tabernacle, as 
famous in America as it is in England, has 
risen from its ashes, and will be opened 
on the 19th of this month without one 
cent of debt; not even the shadow of a 
mortgage.’’ Spurgeon’s congregation was 
the greatest ‘‘nonconformist”’ (over here 
everything not Episcopal is nonconform- 
ist) in England, and probably in the 
world. But its members were not partic- 
ularly rich, and their hearts were almost 
broken when the church caught fire one 
April noon, two years ago, and burned to 
the walls. It would have been the sim- 
plest thing imaginable to build a new 
church at once with the insurance money 
and a mortgage. Any banker would have 
been as quick to take advantage of the 
opportunity as to buy government bonds, 
for Spurgeon’s hatred of debt had some- 
how communicated itself to his congrega- 
tion. 

For the same reason that would have 
enabled them to borrow money 80 easily 
they refused, and wouldn’t do a bit of 
building till they had the money to pay 
for it. It was a hard pull to get the nec- 
essary $220,000, and the money wouldn’t 
have been ready by this time if it had not 
been for the remarkable efforts of a frail, 
unpretentious, kindly old woman, Spur- 
geon’s widow, who cared more for that 
Tabernacle and for what it represented 
than for anything else on earth. She gave 
her life to it in more senses than one, for 
now that the work is finished, her work 
also is ended; she is able to see no one, 
and it is feared that her illness will speed- 
ily prove fatal. 

A good proportion of the new Taberna- 
cle found its funds in a rather peculiar 
reception that this devoted old woman 
held in the unfinished Tabernacle one 
afternoon last February. In the first 
place, her physician absolutely forbade it, 
but that made no difference. She pro- 
posed to see her congregation—for she 
considered that the congregation belonged 
to her as much as to her son, the present 
pastor—and see them she did, doctor or 
no doctor. She was placed in a chair on 
the platform, the swarming workmen 
were cleared out for the time, and the 
congregation came in. Shopkeepers shut 
up shop to be present, and city clerks got 
a rare half-holiday. One by one the great 
crowd filed by the old pastor’s widow, 
whose simple black dress made her look 
more pale and frail than ever, and each 
one shook her hand and gave her a sealed 
envelope. That procession continued for 
two hours, and, when it was over, there 
was $30,000, mostly in small sums, viled 
up beside Mrs. Spurgeon, and $6,500 more 
came by mail. She had been an invalid 
for 25 years, and how she managed to 
stand the emotional and physical strain of 
that afternoon no one knows. She says it 
was in answer to prayer. 

Mrs. Spurgeon’s daughter-in-law, wife 
of the present pastor of the Tabernacle, 
held another of these profitable receptions 
on the 4th of July, and took in $15,000 in 
the same way. The remainder of the 
money for the church was made up 
through the insurance, the regular collec- 
tions, the sale of Thomas Spurgeon’s ser- 
mons, which are printed every week, as 
his father’s were, the personal efforts of 
members of the congregation, each of 
whom has filled many ‘collecting cards,” 
and the unending stream of letters from 
every quarter of the globe, all containing 
money. 

Although the Tabernacle will be opened 
on the 19th with a service of prayer, the 
more elaborate ceremonies have been re- 
served for the following day, because that 
is Thomas Spurgeon’s birthday. Assist- 
ing him in the ceremonies will be Rev. 
James Spurgeon, who is said to resemble 
his famous father even more than Thomas 
does. But the most interesting figure of 
all will be missed—the mother of these 
twins. It is not thought probable that 
Mrs, Spurgeon will ever be able to see, in 
its finished state, the edifice that she did 
so much to re-build. At Westwood, the 
turreted house hidden in the trees at 
Upper Norwood, just out of London, the 
residence that C. H. Spurgeon acquired to 
have quiet for his work, is a place whose 
owner lies ill; a nurse tells you that Mrs. 
Spurgeon cannot be seen, and in the entry 
there stands an invalid’s chair that has 
been used seldom of late. Mrs. Spurgeon 
recovered in a great measure from her 
serious illness of last fall, and was able to 
take up her various occupations again, 
but this last weakness has menaced her 
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ever since the end of last spring. Except 
in her weakest days, however, she always 
has insisted on working, and it was only 
a few weeks ago that she finished the 
biography of her husband, which at length 
has appeared in four great volumes.— 
Springfield Republican. 


HOW TO PROPOSE AT HARVARD. 
First drop mamma, for you must be alone ; 
A man can’t “pop” before a chaperon ; 

Then choose a site,—the Yard is just the 
place, 

Beneath the Chinese lanterns’ magic blaze,— 

But if the band is playing ‘‘Rag-time Lou,”’ 

And if the crowd all “rubberneck”’ at you, 

Then take her somewhere where the light is 
dim, 

Take her to Beck, or even to the Gym. 





When you have found a site, ask her to sit 

With you, and watch the juicy June-bug flit: 

Or spring some other like poetic thought, 

For by poetic words they oft are caught. 

Recite to her some drip about the moon, 

That great round orb that loveth those who 
spoon. 


And speak of love, of ceaseless love galore 
(But do not speak of those you’ve loved be- 
fore). 
Then cast a few deep breathings on the air, 
Put on a look of seeming sad despair, 
And cry aloud, “‘My college life is done. 
I’ve got to face this cruel world alone, 
Alone I have to face its fearful knocks, 
With none so poor to mend my holey socks.”’ 
And then, if she’s the girl she ought to be, 
She'll shyly mutter, ‘‘Well, what’s wrong 
with me?’ 
—Harvard Lampoon. 


LIVERARY NOTICES, 


HANNAH More. By Marion Harland. 
Illustrated. New York and London: 
G. P, Putnam’s Sons, 1900. Price, $1.50. 


The friends of woman suffrage are cer- 
tainly indebted to Marion Harland for 
this striking and inspiring biography of a 
‘new woman’’ of a hundred years ago, 
the very type and embodiment of what 
the woman suffrage movement claims 
aud implies for women. Although dif- 
fering radically in opinions, tastes, and 
methods from Mary Wollstonecraft, her 
contemporary, who published in 1790 her 
rights of woman, and doubtless regarding 
her as an infidel in religion and an incen- 
diary in politics, Hannah More set aside 
with quiet courage all the conventional 
restrictions of sex, and lived a life of 
benevolent activity which was immensely 
influential in her day and generation, 

Her father, Jacob More, was, and re- 
mained to the end of his days, a Tory 
and High Churchman. Her mother was a 
staunch Presbyterian; so also was her 
father’s mother, who remembered as a 
child the forbidden ‘‘conventicles” held 
in her father’s house, To these then un- 
lawful assemblies flocked men and women 
in the dead of wintry nights, through 
sleet and snow, to join in services con- 
ducted by a proscribed minister, in the 
paternal homestead, while the father, as 
host, stood in the outer ball, drawn sword 
in hand, stern of visage, keen of eye, 
every sense on the alert for the stealthy 
footsteps of paid spies, or the tramp of 
soldiery commissaries to break up the 
gathering and hale the ringleaders to 
prisun and to judgment. The narrator 
and her sisters walked four miles to 
church every Sunday in all weathers, 
whereas the girls of a later generation 
let rain or heat keep them at home. This 
heroic grandmother rose before sunrise 
winter and summer when she was over 
80, and lived to be over 90. 

Five sisters, born of such heroic stock, 
grew up well educated but poor, and early 
in life were thrown upon their own re- 
sources. Hannah was next to the young- 
est and the flower of the flock. Her father 
had a horror of learned women, but with 
what Wendell Phillips would have called 
a “glorious inconsistency,”’ he taught his 
bright little daughter Latin and mathemat- 
ics. She was a natural writer and “‘prattled 
essays, poems, and tales, always with 
some well directed moral,’’ to the younger 
sister who was her bedfellow. Her early 
aspiration was for money enough to buy a 
whole quire of writing paper for her own 
use. When her mother granted her wish 
as a holiday gift, she wrote it full in a 
single week. 

Hannah was but 12 years of age when 
her sister Mary opened a select school for 
young ladies in the old cathedral town of 
Bristol, in which Hannah and ten-year-old 
Martha were among the scholars, while 
Sarah was vice principal, and Elizabeth 
housekeeper. 

“The Search after Happiness,”’ a drama 
written by Hannah when only 17. became 
immensely popular, and everything she 
subsequently wrote was eagerly read by 
an ever-increasing public. At 22 she be- 
came engaged to a man of wealth and 
character, 42 years of age, who, for some 
unknown cause, broke the engagement, 
but voluntarily settled an annuity upon 
her. He remained her friend through 
life, and at his death left her a thousand 
pounds. 

At 27, Hannah with Martha visited 
London, then “a perilor« journey of 120 
miles through ditch-like roads, beset with 
highwaymen.” There her friend, Mrs. 
Montague, introduced her to a charming 
circle—Garrick, the great actor, Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, Dr Johnson, and other literary, 
artistic, and social celebrities. Thence- 
forward Hannah lived on intimate terms 
with the wisest and most eminent people 
in England. Her wit and bonhommie 
charmed all hearts, and, notwithstanding 
her amazing success as a writer, she re- 
mained free from egotism. 











Space will not permit us to follow her 
long and active life—literary, reformatory, 
and charitable. The five sisters clung to- 
gether to the last, each supplementing the 
other. In the whole history of literature 
we do not recall a character so charming 
and lovable, and so uniformly successful 
in appealing to the minds and hearts of 
her contemporaries. She outlived mis- 
conception and detraction, and no woman 
in England probably was ever so widely 
and worthily esteemed and beloved. 
Without a particle of self-assertion or pre- 
tence, she appealed to the highest ele- 
ments of human nature, and was never 
disappointed. Theschools established by 
the five sisters educated many thousand 
poor children, and transformed whole 
communities from barbarous ignorance to 
enlightened liberality. The story is won- 
derful and inspiring. Let every one read 
it. It will retain perennial interest for 
young and old alike. It shows what can 
be achieved by a bright intellect, an amia- 
ble disposition, unfailing tact, and perfect 
integrity, animated by a noble ambition 
and public spirit. H. B. B, 


Po’ Wuire TRASH AND OTHER ONE-ACT 
Dramas. By Evelyn Greenleaf Suther- 
land. Chicago: Herbert S. Stone & Co. 


Of these nine short, bright plays, six 
have been presented in Boston, New York, 
and elsewhere; and certain ones were 
written in collaboration with Emma 
Sheridan-Fry and Percy Wallace Mackaye. 
The powerful and pathetic title drama, 
Po’ White Trash,’ contains some strik- 
ing passages, notably the story of the 
coon-hunt, and why the coon’s life was 
saved, Drent says: 

**Me an’ Frazzles,—Frazzles is my dog, 
yo’ know, Doctor, jes’ an ornery no-’count 
yeller dog like me,—but he kin foller his 
master; an’ when he’s tol’ to hol’ on, dat 
dog he don’t let go. Well, me and Fraz- 
zles wuz way ahead o’ the other dogs, an’ 
we see the moss on an old pine swing— 
swing—lak the wind struck it; but there 
warn’t no wind. An’ I says to Frazzles, 
“Sh!? an’ he sh’d. An’ we crep’ along— 
still as a copperhead creeps—crep’ and 
crep’ along to that there tree; an’ Frazzles’ 
eyes got bigger an’ yallerer, an’ his back 
jes’ quivered lak as if every hair hed 
come alive, but Frazzles never yipped a 
yip. ... An’ we crep’—an’ we come to 
the ol’ pine—an’ we peeked up through 
the moss,—and thar was the coon. Lord! 
Doctor,—thar was the coon,—crouchin’ 
and scroughlin’ together, dead sick with 
the smell o’ the dog,—a crouchin’ an’ a- 
scroughlin’ an’ a-lookin’—an’ a-lookin’ 
. . » An’ Frazzles says,—'ithout ever yip- 
pin’ a yip—‘Throw him down!—throw 
him down!’”’—An’ I says, ‘‘You bet!’’— 
And I shinned up that tree, a-grippin’ my 
gun—an’ I got on the branch fair below 
him,—and then— 

Dr. P. Well! Well! And then— 

Drent. An’ then, Doctor, I saw that 
coon’s eyes,—I saw that coon’s eyes Doc- 
tor, I—1 never saw a coon’s eyes befo’. I 
reckon—I reckon—thar wouldn’t be so 
much hurtin’ done in this world ef jes’ 
befo’ yo’ hurted yo’ saw the thing’s eyes! 
An’ I looked at him—an he looked at me, 
—an’ his eyes said, “Be yo’ goin’ to kill 
me? Be yo’ goin’ to kill me?’ Thar 
worn’t no trees—no sky—no nothin’—jes’ 
only that coon’s eyes. “It’s on’y cowards 
kill what can’t fight,” they says. “It’s 
on’y devils kill fo’ fun,” they says. Every- 
thin’ thet hed ever been ’fraid—an’ I’ve 
been ’fraid!—looked out o’ that coon’s 
eyes. Everythin’ thet hed ever got beat, 
—an’ I’ve got beat!—looked out of that 
coon’s eyes. Everythin’ that ever been 
hurt,—and God -a-mighty! I’ve been 
hurt!—looked out of that coon’s eyes. 
‘‘Be ye goin’ to kill me?’’ they sez, ‘Be 
ye goin’ to kill me?’ An’ I fiinged my 
gun’s far’s she’d flew, an’ I sez, ‘No, yo’ 
mean, scared, hunted critter, yo’! I'll be 
damned if I kill yo’!” 

**A Comedie Royall” deals with “the 
spacious times of great Elizabeth,” and 
paints with light touch the well-known 
vanity of the sovereign, as well as ber in- 
herent nobility of heart. ‘tA Bit of In- 
struction” is a neat, clever little play tor 
two male parts only, wherein one man 
“writes himself down an ass,’’ while the 
other shede brilliancy on the position of 
an actor. ‘Sir Rohan the Silent’’ was 
written for the late Alexander Salvini, 
and was the last réle ever created by him. 
He played it at the Tremont Theatre in 
Boston, in 1896 The story is a strange 
and moving one, of a boy stricken dumb 
in early childhood at sight of his mother 
killed at his feet, and his recovery of 
speech under great mental excitement, as 
the play closes. ‘In Far Bohemia’’ is 
especially adapted to amateur perform- 
ance. 

“At the Barricade” isa vivid scene, with 
rapid action, of a fight in the Quartier 
Latin in Paris, in the revolution of 1871, 
the Queen of the Pétroleuses holding the 
telling part, and dying by her own hand 
at the last barricade rather than to dis- 
grace her son. The plays that have not 
as yet had representation are ‘A Song at 
the Castle,”’ ‘*The End of the Way,” and 
“Galatea of the Toy-Shop.’’ These plays 
are protected by copyright from indis- 
criminate public performance, permission 
to use them resting in the bands of the 
publishers. The book is bound with 
excellent taste in green and gold, and is 
dedicated to the writer’s husband, Dr. 
John Sutherland. Cc. W. 








To Real Estate Owners 


Owners of real estate desiring the services of 
an active, faithful, and competent agent to take 
charge of property, to collect rents, and see that 
everything is kept in proper order, can address 
J.B. M. at the office of the WomMAN’s JOURNAL. 
The applicant is a business man of experience, 
and has been connected with this office for ten 

ears. The best of references and recommenda- 
tions will be furnished. 





BY MAIL. Free Course of 
SHORTHAND forst's school, Corning.N.Y. 





DEAFNESS CANNOT BE CURED 


by local applications, as they cannot reach 
the diseased portion of the ear. There is 
only one way to cure deafness, and that is 
by constitutional remedies. Deafness is 
caused by an inflamed condition of the 
mucous lining of the Eustachian Tube. 
When this tube is inflamed you have a 
rumbling sound or imperfect hearing, and 
when it is entirely closed, Deafness is the 
result, and unless the inflammation ean be 
taken out and this tube restored to its 
normal condition, hearing will be de- 
stroyed forever; nine cases out of ten are 
caused by Catarrh, which is nothing but 
an inflamed condition of the mucous sur- 
faces. 

We will give One Hundred Dollars for 
any case of Deafness (caused by catarrh) 
that cannot be cured by Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure. Send for circulars, free. 

F. J. Cuenry & Co., Toledo, O. 

Sold by Druggists, 75c. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


THE YELLOW-HAMMER’S TAP. 








When gentle breezes softly play 
O’er meadows sweet, in fair-haired May, 
And whisper secrets to the pines 
In woodlands dense with clamb’ring vines; 
When balmy springtime fills the air, 
And scatters sweetness everywhere, 
Then there comes the ceaseless rap 
Of the yellow-hammer’s tap— 
Tip-tap, tap-tap, tip-tap-tip— 
Tipity-tap, 
Tapity-tip, 
Tipity-tap-tap ; 
’Tis the merry pitter-patter 
Of the yellow-hammer’s tap. 


When brown wrens peep through rough- 
hewn rail, 
And oft is heard the drum of quail, 
And thickets echo thrush’s song, 
And swollen brooklet bounds along; 
When from the hedge the cat-birds cry, 
And meadow-larks are soaring high, 
Then there comes the merry tap 
Of the yellow-hammer’s rap— 
Tip-tap, tip-tap, tip-tap-tip— 
Tipity-tap, 
Tapity-tip, 
Tipity-tap-tap ; 
’Tis the ceaseless pitter-patter 
Of the yellow-hammer’s tap. 


When hazy shadows slowly creep 
And lambkins bleat themselves to sleep; 
When from the pasture’s daisied plain 
Echoes the cow-bell’s sweet refrain 
That blends with negro teamster’s song, 
As down the road he rides along, 
Again is heard the merry tap 
Of the yellow-hammer's rap— 
Tip-tap, tip-tap, tip-tap-tip— 
Tipity-tap, . 
Tapity-tip, 
Tipity-tap-tap ; 
’Tis the plaintive rat-a-tatter 
Of the yellow-hammer’s tap. 
E. A. Oldham, in the Century. 





THE POPPY PATH. 

Miss Colby was very fond of her garden, 
with its gravel walks. While she felt 
kindly toward children, she did not always 
like to have them enter her garden, cer- 
tainly not unless she herself were there. 

‘*There comes Sadie Pimer across her 
father’s potato-field!’’ she said, one day, 
as she stood in her door. ‘There never 
was such a child for flowers, and I can’t 
help liking her; but I’d best be out work- 
ing when she gets here, or she may touch 
something.” 

So Miss Colby put on her garden hat, 
and was very busy tying up her sweet 
peas when Sadie reached the yard. 

“Oh, how pretty!” said Sadie, all smiles; 
“T love sweet peas! Mamma has some.’ 

‘*Yes,”’ said Miss Colby, ‘‘I gave her the 
seed.”’ 

The pale purple asters were in full 
bloom, and Sadie bent over to smell of 
them. 

‘Don’t break them!’’ said Miss Colby. 
“They are for seed. You see l’ve tied 
purple yarn on them,”’ 

“Oh, what a nice way!” said Sadie. 
‘‘What are those things with the red yarn 
tied on them?” 

‘*Poppies,”’ replied Miss Colby. ‘The 
leaves fell off long ago, and the seeds are 
about ripe. I'll gather them now.” 

So she carefully pulled off all the heads 
that had red yarn tied under them. 

“There are ever 80 many more left,’’ 
said Sadie, touching the dry heads, and 
making the little seeds rattle inside. 

“You may have those if you want 
them,” said Miss Colby. ‘I will give you 
a paper bag.”’ 

Sadie gathered all the brown heads that 
were left, and the seeds rattled out of 
them into the bag when she shook it. 

“I shall have hundreds and hundreds of 
red poppies next summer in my yard!’ 
she exclaimed, joyously, dancing off down 
the path. ‘I’m going to tell mamma, and 
I thank you, Miss Colby!’ 

So out of the yard she went, and began 
to cross the potato field, shaking the bag 
to make the seeds rattle, never dreaming 
there was a little slit of a hole down in 
one corner. 

Suddenly she saw some potato-bugs, and 
darted off on one side, making a wide cir- 
cuit, for she had a horror of potato-bugs. 





Then she came to a rock, and jumped 
over it, and then she ran straight home. 

“Seems to me there are not many 
seeds,’’ said her mother, when she looked 
into the bag. ‘‘The heads are all empty. 
Oh, Sadie, here’s a hole! Your seeds have 
all run out!” 

Sadie almost cried, but she set her lips 
tight and bore it. If Miss Colby had 
known, she would have given her more 
seeds, but Sadie did not like to tell her. 

When the potatoes were dug, Mr. Pimer 
evened off the ground and sowed it to 
grass. He was going to have a mowing 
lot the next summer, he said. But what 
do you suppose happened? It turned out 
to be the prettiest mowing lot you ever 
saw. As the grass grew up, something 
else grew up with it, but nobody noticed 
till a little before haying-time, when, all 
of a sudden, poppies began to bloom. 
They bloomed along in a line from Mr. 
Pimer’s fence to the foot of a rock, where 
they rioted in a big clump; then they ran 
off in a wide half-circle, and then proceed- 
ed straight to Miss Colby’s back gate. 

‘*That is Sadie’s poppy path!’’ said Mrs, 
Pimer. 

‘They sha’n’t be mowed down!’ said 
Mr. Pimer. 

And all the rest of the summer, when- 
ever Sadie could think of an errand to 
take her to Miss Colby’s, she walked by 
the poppy path, and was so happy that I 
think you may say you never saw such a 
happy little girl—Mary L. B. Branch, in 
the Youth’s Companion. 


HUMOROUS. 


“The streets were so crooked,” said the 
traveller, ‘that every time I went for a 
walk I met myself coming back.” 


The Four Kinds. ‘Yes, that’s Dr. 
Bloggs.’’ ‘‘Allopath, homaopath, horse, 
or divinity ?’’—Indianapolis Journal. 


‘*What are you going to call your new 
office building?” “I think I’ll call it the 
‘Serial,’ on account of its continued 
stories.” — Philadelphia Record. 


A Doubtful Compliment. First Actor 
—How did you like my Romeo? Pretty 
good, eh ? 

Second Actor—Good! My deah boy— 
good is not the word!—Harlem Life. 


Small Boy—Papa, do they kil) more 
hogs in Chicago than anywhere else in 
the United States? 

Papa—That’s what they say; but it 
doesn’t seem like it when you ride in the 
street-cars there.—Detroit Free Press. 


A simple village woman of mature years 
not long ago went to the shop to buy 
candles, and was astonished to be told 
that owing to the war “‘candler was riz.”’ 
“Get along!” she exclaimed, indignantly. 





“Don’t tell me they fight by candle- 
light!’ — Tit-Bits. 
Strategy. ‘Oh, mamma,” exclaimed 


little Arthur, all out of breath, ‘I’ve just 
been playing with the Goodwin children, 
and they have the measles at their house. 
Now can [ eat all the cake I want to? 
’Cause, you know, I’m going to be sick, 
any way.’’—Chicago Times- Herald. 


Miles—I read in a medical journal the 
other day that people who sleep with their 
mouths closed live the longest. Do you 
believe it? 

Giles—I don’t see why they shouldn’t. 
It is a well-known fact that people who 
keep their mouths closed while they are 
awake escape a lot of trouble.—Chicago 
News. 








EATING AND SLEEPING. 


Food supplies the substance for repair- 
ing the wastes of the body, and gives 
strength. Sleep affords the opportunity 
for these repairs to be made. Both are 
necessary to health. If you can’t eat and 
sleep, take Hood’s Sarsapa:illa. It creates 
a good appetite and tones the digestive 
organs, and it gives the sweet, restful 
sleep of childhood. Be sure to get Hood’s. 


BILIOUSNESS is cured by Hood’s Pills. 
25c. 


NAHANT FISH MARKET 


BSTABLISHED 1827. 
The Oldest Fish Market in Boston 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 


ALL PANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALS’ 


Wagon cails daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline, 


49 Bromfield St., Boston 


TBLEPHONE No. 1577. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 


The Club Woman 


Was unanimously adopted at the Mil- 
waukee Biennial as the Official Organ 
of the General Federation otf 
Women’s Clubs, and is therefore 
the regular medium of communication 
between the Club women of America. 

No up-to-date Club woman can afford to 
be without it. Sample copy free. 


$1.00 A YEAR. 


HELEN M. WINSLOW, Editor, 
52 Atherton St., Egleston Square, Boston. 











EDUCATIONAL. 


Ee Faelten 
4) Piano-forte 
School 


CARL FAELTEN 
Director. 


SS 
CHILDREN’s Courses, $30 to $90 per year. 
Apu.ts’ Coursss, $54 to $180 per year. 
TEACHERS’ TRarnina Cass, $60 per year. 
Send for New Prospectus. 


_ 


162 Boylston Street, Boston. 


WASHINGTON 
College of Law 


WASHINGTON, D. C, 


Primarily for women. Full corps of 
eighteen Lecturersand Professors. Three 
years’ course leading to degree of Bach- 
elor of Laws. Fourth year for candidates 
for the degree of Master of Laws. 

Term begins October ist. For further 
particulars address the dean. 


ELLEN SPENCER MUSSEY, LL. M. 
470 La. Avenue, 
Washington, D. C. 















CHAUNCY-HALL 


SCHOOL __<__em. 
458 BOYLSTON STREET 


Seventy-first Year begins Sept. 26. 
Grammar and High School Grades. 
Also Primary and Kindergarten. 


CO-EDUCATIONAL. 


Certificate admits to College. 


Taylor, De Meritte, and Hagar 











Boston University 
School of Medicine 


The oldest coéducational medical school in 
New England. 

The first medical school in the country to 
establish a four years’ course. 

Large teaching force, including specialists, 


Advanced and Thorough 
Methods of Instruction 
Exceptional laboratory and clinical facili- 
ties, upwards of 20,000 patients being annually 


available for study. 
For catalogues and information apply to 


J. P. SUTHERLAND, M. D., Dean, 


295 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 
Twenty-eighth year opens October 4, 1900, 


Entrance examinations June 7 and 8, and Oc- 
tober 1 and 2. 





Girls’ Classical School 


18th Year Opens Sept. 26, 1900. 18 Instructors 


May Wright Sewall, Principal, Indianapolis, Ind 
Theodore L. Sewall, Founder. Catalogue Free 


7 ———— 


MEDICAL REGISTER. 
Woman’s Medical College 


OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


Fifty-first Annual Session opens Sept. 26. Four 
years’ Curriculum. Sessions seven and a half 
months. Thorough Laboratory courses in all de- 

artments. Clinical Instruction and 

LARA MARSHALL, M.D., Dean, North 
Avenue and 21st Street, PHILADELPHIA. Pa. 


Tufts College Medica! 
School, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


is the only regular co-educational medicai 
college in New England whose Diplomas are ree 
ognized by the lass. Med. Society. 

Will commence its next regular course of lectures 
in its new and thoroughly equipped building, corne: 
of Shawmut Ave. and Rutland St., on 

Wednesday, Oct. 4, 1900. 
For further information or catalogues, addres: 

Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 


74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
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SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 


15 E. Cottage St., Boston. 


The Drs. give their attention to both GENERAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Tracts for use in debate, forty different 
fae a pues, = ——_. P24 
nclude speeches by retary John D. Long, 
Clara Barton, Hon. Geo. F. Hoar, Frances 
Willard, and others, as well as valuable 
testimony from States which have woman 
Suffrage. Address Leatlet De mt, M. 
W.S8. A., 3 Park St., Boston, " 
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ILLINOIS ANNUAL MEETING. 


The Illinois Equal Suffrage Association 
will hold its thirtieth annual Convention at 
the Casino Club House, in Edgewater, Chi- 
cago, on October 11 and 12, 1900. 

Miss Susan B. Anthony will speak the 
first evening. Among the speakers secured 
are Julia Mills Dunn, Dr. Julia Holmes 
Smith, Elisabeth Boynton Harbert, Mary E. 
Holmes, Elmina E. Springer, Rev. Celia 
Parker Woolley, and Clara P. Bourland. 
All friends of women’s enfranchisement are 
invited to be present. 

CATHARINE WavuGH McCuLtocn, Pres. 
Jur1a Hotmes Smits, Sec. 
Evmrina E. Sprincer, Ch. Ex. Com. 





IOWA EQUAL SUFFRAGE CUNVENTION. 


The Twenty-ninth annual meeting of the 
Iowa Equal Suffrage Association will be 
held at Des Moines, Oct. 16 to 18, inclusive, 
1900. 

All auxiliary societies are entitled to be 
represented in the ratio of one delegate for 
every ten paid-up members, or fraction 
thereof. 

Presidents of district, coanty, and local 
organizations, or their proxies, are ex-ofticio 
members of the convention, as are State 
officers, and State superintendents of depart- 
ments, and are entitled to all the privileges 
of delegates. 

Other societies in sympathy with our 
object are invited to send fraternal dele- 
gates. 

A good attendance will insure cheap rates, 
and with entertainment furnished, this op- 
portunity to visit our capital city, and at the 
same time enjoy one of the most important 
suffrage gatherings in the history of the 
State, is almost a guarantee of numbers. 

The Des Moines people are very cordial 
and enthusiastic in their preparations for 
this Convention. Let us show our appreci- 
ation by a good attendance, an earnest spirit, 
and a united ambition. Let us urge you, 
one and all, to make plans to be present, 
and to bring your full complement of dele- 
gates. Eve.tyn H. Bevpen, President. 

Ina Licut Taywor, Secretary. 


- ~ 
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OHIO ANNUAL MEETING. 








The 15th annual Convention of the Ohio 
Woman Suffrage Association will be heldin 
the Methodist Church, at Athens, Ohio, 
Wednesday and Thursday, October 17 and 
18. Among the speakers will be Susan B. 
Anthony, Mrs. Elizabeth Coit, of Columbus, 
Mrs. Alice Danner Jones, of Canton, and 
others whose names will be announced later. 
Delegates wishing entertainment should 
write to Mrs. Annie M. Hobson, Chairman 
of the Entertainment Committee, Athens, 
Ohio. Harriet TAYLOR Upton, Pres. 


—_—- 


NEW YORK ANNUAL MEBTING. 


The thirty-second annual convention of 
the New York State Woman Suffrage 
Association will be held at Glen’s Falls, 
October 29 to November 1. 

The executive board meetings will be held 
in the parlors of the Rockwell House on 
Monday afternoon, October 29, at 4 o’clock, 
and on Thursday morning, November 1, at 
§ o’clock. The public meetings will be held 
in Ordway Hall, Y. M. C. A. Building, open- 
ing in the mornings at 10, in the afternoons 
at 2and in the evenings at 7.45 o'clock. On 
the first evening the programme will be 
short, to leave time for a reception which 
will be held from 9 until 11 o’clock in the 
Y. M. C. A. parlors. The meetings are all 
open to the public, and those interested are 
cordially invited to be present. The speak- 
ers will be Miss Susan B. Anthony, Mrs. 
Carrie Chapman Catt, Rev. Anna Howard 
Shaw, Mrs. Mary Seymour Howell, and 
others. 

A special feature of the programme will 
be the question box to be conducted by 
Rev. Anna H. Shaw on the last afternoon. 

Every county club is entitled to send 
three delegates at large, and every local 
club to send one delegate, with one addi- 
tional delegate for every fifty of its paid-up 
membership above the first fifty. 

Delegates desiring private entertainment 
should write as early as possible to the 
chairman of the entertainment committee, 
Mrs. A. H. Fish, No. 304 Glenn Street, 
Glens Falls. 


-_- 


WOMEN ARE NEEDED. 





If ever a change was needed in the 
institutions of a country it is here and 
now. The attention of the people is 
turned to foreign countries and distant 
regions, while at home the steady growth 
of giant monopolies is swift and all-perva- 
sive. In politics it is the rule of the 
machines, dominated by the bosses; in 
business it is the rule of the trusts, domi- 
nated by the capitalists. The railroads of 
the country are becoming consolidated, 
and contro! State legislation. While indi- 
vidual men and women are in danger of 
losing their power of initiative, hundreds 
of thousands of the most degraded classes 
of the most ignorant populations of 
Europe are being poured yearly into our 
overcrowded cities. 

To a thoughtful observer the changes in 
American population and the movement 
of American society are not altogether 
encouraging. Our condition is mirrored 





with unconscious fidelity in most of our 
widely circulated daily papers. They are 
nothing if not sensational; their tone 
is low; their comments are often de- 
moralizing ; their columns are largely 
devoted to sports and games, to theatricals 
and prize fights, to elaborate details of 
vice and crime, to murders and divorces, 
to frauds and failures, to strikes and lock. 
outs, and, worst of all, to wars and massa- 
cres. Yet these newspapers form the 
daily reading of our boys and girls, and 
are the only literature of the masses of 
our people. 

Iam not a pessimist. No reader of the 
WomMAN’sS JOURNAL can be that. There 
is a bright side, which indicates that 
our national future is not altogether hope- 
less, and which does not get fully chroni- 
cled. Integrity, honor, generosity, and 
public spirit still live in the hearts and 
lives of women and men. How shall these 
better qualities of human nature make 
themselves more fully felt in the conduct 
of public affairs? 

Only by holding fast to the principles 
on which this nation was founded, by 
enlarging and ennobling the voting con 
stituency. The influence of the home 
must be brought more directly into pub- 
lic life. The conservatism of the wives 
and mothers must be made potential at 
the ballot box. To reform politics we 
must improve our voting constituencies 
by making them too numerous and too 
intelligent to be manipulated by private 
interests. 

If our legislators are too timid to trust 
the principle of universal suffrage irre- 
spective of sex, why not admit those 
classes of women who are specially fitted 
by education and position to exercise the 
franchise wisely? Why not give suffrage 
to women who have graduated in our 
public schools and who pay a tax upon 
some property, however small—say, upon 
a bundred dollars or upwards? Why not 
make the conditions of naturalization and 
of suffrage more stringent, so as to admit 
only those who are capable of forming an 
intelligent political opinion? Surely prac- 
tical statesmansbip consists in utilizing 
all the virtue and benevolence and public 
spirit of the community in the work of 
government, whether these qualities are 
found in men or in women. H. B. B, 





BESIDE LAKE SENECA. 





(Concluded.) 

Not the least pleasant thing about my 
visit to Miss Miller’s camp by Lake Seneca 
was a chance glimpse into the life of one 
of the earliest white settlers in that de 
lightful region. The farmer’s wife who 
owns the point of land on which Fossen- 
vue Camp stands came down to spend the 
day. She is a member of the Political 
Equality Club, and has been for many 
years a friend of the Millers. Sitting un- 
der the lofty trees, with their shadows 
dappling the grass, and the waters of the 
blue lake shining before us, she told us 
the history of her grandfather. 

George Faussett came to America from 
the County of Kildare, Ireland, in 1760, at 
the age of eighteen, without even money 
enough to pay his passage. When he ar- 
rived at Philadelphia, his services and 
those of four of his companions were sold 
for aterm of three years, to pay the ex- 
penses of the voyage. Of the five young 
men, Faussett was the only one who faith- 
fully served his time out, all the others 
leaving before the end of the three years, 
His master was a Quaker farmer, from 
whom he learned how to do farm work; 
and he often said afterwards that those 
three years were the best-spent years of 
his life, because of the knowledge he 
gained in them. 

Later, the returning soldiers of Gen- 
eral Sullivan’s army gave a glowing de- 
scription of the beauty and richness of 
the country between Lakes Seneca and 
Cayuga, in New York State, and hundreds 
of young men from New England, New 
Jersey, and Pennsylvania started out to 
take up land there, Faussett among them. 
He came with a companion to the head of 
Lake Seneca, where they parted, the other 
man choosing the west side of the lake, 
and Faussett the east. He put his pos- 
sessions in a bark canoe, and paddled 
along the east shore. By gestures he 
made the Indians understand that he was 
in search of good land, and they hospita- 
bly offered to show him where it was to 
be found. On the way they roused a for- 
midable bear. The Indians warned him 
to give it a wide berth, as it was a 
dangerous animal; but Faussett chased it 
more than a mile, and killed it. The In- 
dians patted him on the shoulder, calling 
him “heap good man,” and ever after re- 
garded him with great respect. He chose 
fertile land, planted and fenced it, and 
built a bark cabin the first year, and a log 
cabin the second. Then he went back to 
Philadelphia for a wife. The mother of 
Polly Morrison, the girl whom he courted, 
is said to have objected on a ground not 
common among prospective mothers-in- 
law, viz., that her daughter was not good 
enough for the young man! According to 





the family tradition, she said: ‘Polly is not 
good enough for you, George; she is lazy, 
and you are a hard-working man.” But 
the loyal lover answered: “What is 
that to you, if I am satisfied?” The 
young woman who had courage to under- 
take, with ber husband, the long journey 
on horseback to their future home, turned 
out to be not only a loving wife, but an 
excellent economist and financier. Faus 
sett himself was an indefatigable worker 
and in a few years he owned sixteen hun 
dred acres of land, free from debt, 

The nearest grist-mill was at Elmira 
then called New Town. Faussett had to 
take his grain there to be ground. It was 
a four days’ journey on horseback, and at 
night he lay down in the woods, between 
two large fires, kindled to scare away 
the wild beasts. Their howling made the 
darkness hideous, yet disturbed him less 
than the thought of his young wife left at 
home alune. Stories are still told of him 
that illustrate his strength, courage, and 
resource. One night, when he had sold 
some produce and was on his way home, 
he was attacked by robbers. He was un- 
armed, but be bad just bought a pair of 
candlesticks. Drawing one ot them, he 
pointed it at the robbers and pushed up 
the slide, making it click. They thought 
it was a pistol, and fled. When he and 
his wife were caught in a squall on the 
lake, and their boat was overturned, he 
held her up in the water for six hours, 
clinging to the capsized boat with his 
other hand, till they drifted ashore. The 
incidents that testify the most strongly to 
his remarkable character, however, are 
those showing the high esteem in which 
he was held by the Indians. 

In the woods just behind Camp Fossen- 
vue is a ridge called ‘the Hogback.’’ 
Here, on one occasion, the Indians were 
about to put to death a white settler, 
whom they suspected of having murdered 
an Indian. A neighbor hurried to Faus- 
sett with the news. He left his work, and 
ran to the spot. The victim was tied, 
and the Indians stood around, with their 
bows drawn and arrows pointed, in act to 
shoot. Faussett broke his way into the 
circle, putting the Indians fearlessly aside 
to right and left, and said, ‘‘He is my 
friend.’”’ They lowered their weapons, 
listened to Faussett’s assurances that he 
believed the man was innocent, and let 
him go. In the war of 1812, Faussett’s 
son James was with the American army 
near Buffalo. The outposts were 80 near 
that the Americans on the one side and 
the Brifish and Indians on the other could 
hear each other’s voices. Some one among 
the Americans called out the name of 
‘Jimmy Faussett.’’ Immediately there 
was &@ movement among the Indians on 
the other side, and soon after one of them 
presented himself with a white flag. He 
asked if they were right in thinking they 
had heard the name of Jimmy Faussett; 
and, if so, whether it was ‘George Faus- 
sett’s Jimmy.” The messenger, on being 
brought face to face with the young man, 
greeted him with every mark of affection. 
That tribe of Indians, who were from 
Lake Seneca, refused from that time forth 
to fight any longer against the Americans, 
and, in addition, kept Jimmy Faussett’s 
regiment supplied with venison as long as 
it remained near Buffalo. 

It was often said of George Faussett 
that ‘this word was as good as bis bond,”’ 
He was noted not only for his truth, hon 
esty, and justice, but for his goodness of 
heart. He contributed liberally to the 
Presbyterian Church of the neighborhood, 
as well as to the Dutch Reformed Church, 
of which he was a member; and, when a 
neighbor died in poverty, and his farm 
fell into Faussett’s hands, he made the 
widow and her son each a present of one 
hundred acres of land. When over eighty 
years of age, he met with an accident that 
partly crippled him, and his mind became 
somewhat clouded. His heart turned 
toward Ireland, and he longed to go back. 
His favorite granddaughter — *‘Jimmy’’ 
Faussett’s daughter, who told us the story 
—had more influence with the old man 
than any one else; and she would lead 
him down, at his wish, to the shore of the 
beautiful lake, which she thinks he vague- 
ly associated with the ocean; and when 
he expressed his desire to go back to the 
old country, she would gently explain to 
him that it was impossible. He died full 
of years and honors,—a man whose mem- 
ory should not be allowed to perish. To 
compare small things with great, I doubt 
if Carlyle was happier when he unearthed 
the history of Abbot Sampson from the 
dust bins of the past, than I was to come 
upon the traces of this ancient worthy. 
His many descendants seem still to be 
marked by the same sterling qualities, 
Mrs. Predmore, the granddaughter who 
told us in simple language the facts here 
related, mentioned incidentally that she 
had once sat up four successive nights 
with the house-dog; he had been severely 
hurt in an accident, and would not let her 
leave him without crying out and trying 
to follow her, so that all his wounds re- 
opened. I thought within myself that 
here was the reappearance in the third 





generation of the patience and persever- 
ance which made the penniless young im- 
migrant the owner of sixteen hundred 
acres of fertile land, and the kindness 
which so endeared him to the Indians 
that a whole tribe refused to fight against 
the regiment in which “George Faussett’s 
Jimmy” was enrolled. A. 8. B. 





WHAT WE PAY FOR WAR. 

Mr, Edward Atkinson’s figures, showing 
what the American people pay for the 
subjugation of the Philippines, have a 
direct and somewhat painful interest to 
every woman who works for wages, and 
to every wife and mother who has to pro- 
vide for her household out of her hus- 
band’s limited income. 

The average cost of the government for 
a good many years was $5 per head. Un- 
der Cleveland’s administration, as Mr. 
Atkinson shows, it was at its lowest, 
namely, $4.54. The average of the four 
years of McKinley is $7.14—an increase of 
$2.60 from Cleveland-- due to the injection 
of additional war expenses into the na- 
tional policy. 

What we pay for war directly, Mr. At- 
kinson shows by taking the war expendi- 
tures for the four years—1898-1901— 
amounting to $642,000,000, and averaging 
it among the population. This brings it, 
as nearly as may be, to $8.50 for each 
man, woman, and child in the country. 
For a family of five, this is a war assess- 
ment of $42.50, which the husband and 
father has to make up from his earnings. 
The greater part of this heavy assessment 
upon the industry of our people is due to 
the war in the Philippines. It is a tax, 
therefore, which we may regard as con- 
tinuous, to be paid for an indefinite period 
to come. 

Commenting on these facts, the Boston 
Daily Post asks the pertinent question: 
“Is it worth while to keep up this drain 
upon the wages of industry for the sake 
of possessing the Malay Islands, 7,000 
miles away?’’ 

To which we ask the Post another ques 
tion: Is it fair that the foreign policy of 
this government should be determined by 
the men alone, without giving the women 
workers for wages and the wives and 
mothers any voice in regard to this enor- 
mous tax upon their already insufficient 
incomes? There is but one answer. In 
their case, as in every other, ‘‘taxation 
without representation is tyranny.” 

H. B. B. 


— SU 


WOMEN OF THE PRESS. 





Mrs. H. Seward, who succeeded her 
husband, the late H. Seward, in editing 
the Stillwater (Minn.) Messenger, sold out 
last month, on account of ill health, after 
successfully conducting the Messenger for 
eight years, with the able assistance of 
her daughter, Minnie Mabel Seward. Mr. 
Seward met a tragic death at the hands of 
an assassin in 1892, after more than twenty 
years of successful journalism. The Mes- 
senger is now in its forty-fifth year. Mrs. 
Seward was introduced to the reading 
public by J. G. Holland, and was a regu- 
lar contributor for years to the Springfield 
Republican, and many other journals. 
Her poems and serial stories appeared 
also in the Pioneer Press, ‘‘The Fortunes 
of a Southern Girl,” “The Story of a 
Waif,” etc., attracting favorable comment. 





BAZAR NOTES. 

Some time ago lawn parties were spoken 
of as one means of raising money for the 
Bazar work in different localities, A new 
and thus far unique entertainment for the 
same purpose is mentioned in a late letter 
from Dr. Cora Smith Eaton, of Minnea- 
polis. She says: “Our club will have its 
first social meeting a Bazar meeting. We 
will have an oyster supper in Minnehaha 
Park Addition, introduced by a hay ride 
from the trolley cars to Senator Stock- 
well’s house, where the supper will be. 
After supper there will be suffrage toasts. 
The supper material is donated, so that 
the twenty-five cents each one pays will 
go to the Bazar Fund.”’ We certainly 
hope that there will be a large number in 
attendance at what ought to be a very 
delightful entertainment. 

Mrs. Fannie J. Wheat has given an 
order to one of Wheeling’s manufacturers 
of fine china for a handsomely decorated 
vase bearing on one side a correct copy 
of a late picture of Susan B, Anthony. 
This is to be a donation to the Bazar, and 
surely will be an interesting article to see 
at West Virginia’s Booth. 

From California comes the following 
suggestion in a personal letter. It is from 
Mrs. Mary McHenry Keith, the wife of 
William Keith, the artist who has prom- 
ised the fine painting of California scen- 
ery. Mrs. Keith says: ‘I happened in 
at the City of Paris (a large dry goods 
store of San Francisco) the other day with 
a lady who knew very well one of the 
proprietors. He laughingly promised me 
something for the Bazar, although he said 
he did not believe in woman suffrage. It 








then occurred to me that probably women 
in the different cities would have only to 
ask of large establishments where they 
are customers to secure valuable dona- 
tions. These merchants are in the habit 
of contributing to everything on every 
occasion, and would be willing to please qa 
customer, even if they were not interested 
in the cause.’’ 
RACGEL Foster AVERY, 
Cor. Sec. N. A. W. 8. A, 


WOMEN ATTORNEYS. 

Miss Mary Anderson, city attorney of 
Palmyra, Mo., made her official debut in 
court the other day, and succeeded in 
securing a conviction. 

A recent article in the Albany Law 
Journal, written by one of cur New York 
women lawyers, reports that one Japanese 
woman is practising law in her own 
country, and that another woman lawyer 
is found among the Parsees in India, 
where women are forbidden by law and 
custom to have any dealings with men 
outside their own families, says the New 
York Evening Post. A number of colored 
women in this country have already been 
admitted to the bar, and the news from a 
mission station among the Indians in the 
West that a young Indian woman is plan- 
ning to fit herself for the practice of law, 
shows still further the extent to which 
the choice of this profession is spreading 
among women. Wherever women lawyers 
are found, they are apt to be picked 
women, women of force of character 
and scholarly attainments, distinguishing 
themselves by excellent work in the law- 
school as well as in business life, and 
there are comparatively few second-rate 
lawyers among them, It is not surprising 
that this should be so when we consider 
the nature of the profession and the small 
number of women in it. Women rarely 
enter the legal profession without a strong 
natural inclination and a marked degree 
of ability. So long as this continues to 
be the case, their professional standard 
must of necessity remain a high one. 








WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 


An interesting speech was made, says 
the London News, at the annual meeting 
of the new Hospital for Women, London, 
—of which all che physicians, surgeons, 
and students are women—by the eminent 
surgeon, Sir Henry Smith. He stated 
that he had lately been present at a num- 
ber of most serious operations performed 
by women surgeons, and had come to the 
conclusion that the small hands and deli- 
cate touch of women are particularly suit- 
able for surgical work, The same tactile 
skill that makes a good needlewoman, he 
intimated, is of the highest use in modern 
“conservative” surgery. 

The forty-first annual announcement of 
the Hahnemann College and Hospital of 
Chicago says that for thirty years women 
have been admitted to that College and 
Hospital on the same terms as men, and 
this arrangement, which has worked so 
well in the past, is still in force.” While 
the women numbered less than one fourth 
of the graduating class of 1900, they car- 
ried off the honors, The first prize for 
best general average in all examinations 
was awarded to Dr. Cora B. Ruthford, of 
Tennessee, and the second to Dr. May 
Louise Flanagan, of Michigan. Of nine 
graduates given honorable mention for 
excellence in work and examination three 
were women. One of these, Dr. Anna 
Jacobs, of Illinois, was appointed interne 
in the Hahnemann Hospital. It does not 
appear, however, from the announcement 
that any women are members of the Col- 
lege faculty, or that any occupy a position 
on the hospital higher than “clinical 
assistant.”’ F. M, A, 





COLLEGE AND ALUMNZ, 

At the University of Rochester, N. Y., 
the incoming freshman class is the largest 
in the history of the college. Nearly one 
hundred new students have registered. 
Of the number one-fourth are women. 
This affords conclusive proof that the ad- 
vantages afforded by the University were 
desired and needed by young women in 
its vicinity. Rochester University is now 
added to the long and honorable list of co- 
educational! institutions, which includes a 
majority of American colleges. 

A department of archwology has been 
established at Smith College. It will 
be in charge of Miss Harriet Boyd, who 
has been studying in Athens. Miss Boyd 
is a graduate of Smith, and was a nurse in 
the Greek army at the time of the war 
with Turkey. 

Miss May Breyfogle, of Chicago, a grad- 
uate of the historical department of Chi- 
cago University, has been elected assistant 
professor of Biblical history in Wellesley 
College, to succeed Professor Woolley, 
who recently became president of Mount 
Holyoke. Mise Breyfogle’s former home 
was Columbus, O. After graduating from 
the University in 1893, she studied in 
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Berlin for two years, and then returned to 
Chicago for a final year. During her last 
term of residence she was at the head of 
Kelly Hall. 


Miss Edith A. Winship, a graduate of | 


Radcliffe, '98, has just accepted a responsi- 
ble position in the editorial department of 
Silver, Burdett & Co., publishers, New 
York. Miss Winship is a daughter of Rev. 
Albert A. Winship, editor of the Boston 
Journal of Education, and has been on 
the staff of that paper the past two years. 

Prof. Mary W. Calkins, who has been 
connected with psychological work at 
Wellesley College for the past ten years, 
has been made full professor of the de- 
partment of psychology and philosophy. 

There is a saying at the University of 
Chicago that the girl who does not during 
vacation earn part of her scholastic fees is 
out of fashion. One Vassar girl this sum- 
mer earned her living, and gained experi- 
ence, clerking in a country store. A Bar 
nard girl worked in the advertising depart- 
ment of a large New York department 
store. Another Barnard girl disproved 
the common belief that higher education 
disqualifies a woman for good cooking by 
making a signal success in making and 
selling bread, rolls, and cookies. 

Miss Helen Bradford Thompson, who 
last week received the degree of doctor of 
philosophy at Chicago University, has 
been making a psychological comparison 
between men and women, to determine 
what mental differences exist between 
them. “The Determination of the Psy- 
chological Norm” is the subject of Miss 
Thompson's thesis. Intricate and delicate 
tests were made on fifty students, this 
part of the young woman’s labor alone 
occupying over 1,000 hours of laboratory 
work. Half the subjects were men and 
half women, apparently normal in mind 
and body, and from these tests Miss 
Thompson arrived at the tentative conclu- 
sion that women are not mentally inferior 
to men. F. M. A. 


WOMEN’S CLUBS AND CLUB WOMEN. 








The Boston Women’s Educational and 
Industrial Union is to make repairs and 
beautify its house on Boylston Street 
The School of Housekeeping, on St. 
Botolph Street, will reopen its classes on 
October 15. The officers of administra- 
tion are Mrs. Mary Morton Kehew, Mrs. 
Eleanor Mack, Mrs. Helen Harrington, and 
Mrs. Louise C. Young. The officers of 
instruction will be: 

Edward Cummings, Ph. D., lecturer on 
home sociology; George W. ‘Fitz, M. D., 
lecturer on hygiene of childhood; William 
T. Sedgwick, Ph. D., supervisor of instruc- 
tion in public hygiene and sanitation ; Ross 
Turner, special lecturer on household dec- 
oration; Ellexu H. Richards, A. M., S. B., 
lecturer on dietaries; George W. Rolfe, 


A. M., lecturer on chemistry of food 
stuffs; Anna G. Richardson, M. D., lec- 
turer on emergencies; Isabel L Strong, 


lecturer on home nursing; S. Maria Elliott, 
instructor in house sanitation, bacteri- 
ology, and public hygiene; Mary W. Dew- 
son, B. A., instructor in home economies; 
Ethel F. Fifield, A. B., S. B., instructor in 
house architecture and art; Sarah Ellis, 
B. L., instructor in housework; Ellen 
Alden Huntington, instructor in cooking 
and marketing; Grace MacLeod, instruc- 
tor in chemistry. 


The sixth annual convention of the 
Colorado Federation of Women’s Clubs 
met this week in Canon City. Travelling 
libraries, art, reciprocity bureau, cliff 
dwellings, biennial reminiscences, domes- 
tic science, mothers’ meetings, methods 
of club work, music, and artistic decora- 
tion of school rooms, were some of the 
subjects under consideration. 

At a recent meeting of the Denver Civic 
Federation, Mrs. Mary C. C. Bradford 
spoke on what she saw and heard during 
her summer visit to Milwaukee, saying 
that women are a great power in educa- 
tion even in States where they vote only 
upon school questions. Mrs, Martha 
A. Pease discussed the features of prison 
labor employed in public highway im 
provement in New York, and Mrs. Boyd 
told of experiences with the penny pro- 
vident fund work of the Woman’s Club 
among the River Front park wards, A com- 
mittee was appointed to visit the State 
Board of Health and protest against the 
pollution of the Platte River above the 
water supply of the Denver Union Water 
Company. 

A patriotic Philadelphia club woman 
proposes to found a woman’s society in 
which individual patriotism, not ances- 
try, shall be the qualification for mem- 
bership. ‘It is the love of country which 
will prompt a woman to-day to do all in 
her power to promote homest devotion to 
American ideals that should be the test 
of admission, not the acts of her fore- 
fathers,” says the founder of the new 
order. This wise and patriotic woman 
has ancestors upon whose record she 
could become a ‘“Daughter,’’ did she so 
desire; but her love of country is too wide 
to rest satisfied within limits that pre- 





scribe that only those who have ancestors 
that fought and died for their country 
can join a patriotic society. ‘‘Never mind 
my great-grandfather,”’ asserts this radi- 
cal woman. “He is dead. I am glad he 
was useful, but I should wish to serve my 
country even if he had never existed—and 
I am alive.’’ She will not, therefore, join 
the Daughters of the Revolution on his 
merits. Her idea is to found a society 
called the Daughters of the Flag, in which 
individual patriotism shall be the open 
sesame. The members are to pledge them- 
selves to some furm of service, particu- 
larly in time of war, and their general 
work is to promote intelligent patriotism 
and devotion to the true, origina), Ameri- 
can ideals, 


The Western Club Woman contains a 
letter from Jacksonville, Fla., which 
shows an unusual activity in educational 
affairs by club women, It is certainly a 
peculiar achievement for the club women 
of a city to raise money to keep the 
schools running during the last month of 
the year. 

“In the city of Jacksonville, which is 
progressive in everything excepting its 
public schools, the influence and strength 
of the club women have recently been 
demonstrated. Tbe Woman’s Club of that 
city has accomplished the unusual task of 
furnishing the money to keep these 
schools running the last month of the all- 
too-short term of seven months, They 
were enabled to do this by editing a wo 
man’s edition of the evening paper, The 
Metropolis, the receipts of which were 
tendered them for the cause. 

“So gratified were they by this success, 
and the unusual courtesy and interest 
manifested on all sides, that they pre- 
pared a ticket for the election of a new 
school board (the previous board having 
diverted the school funds, causing the 
distressing state of affairs). The Woman’s 
Club ticket was endorsed by both factions 
of the city politicians, and was carried 
unanimously at the city primaries. 

“This is a step of great importance to 
all mothers in Florida. Women have 
always been debarred from taking any 
part in directing the education of their 
children in the public schools of the State, 
and most of the schools are governed in a 
careless manner, and without the neces- 
sary equipments for the proper instruc 
tion of the pupils, or, if any, they are 
crude, while improvements are seldom 
made, and the school term grows shorter 
every year, owing always to lack of funds. 
The time may yet come, if the club wom- 
en do their duty, when Florida may have 
a State superintendent elected as was Mrs. 
Helen L. Grenfell, of Colorado.” 
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IN MEMORIAM. 
FRANCES H. DRAKE 

Of Leominster, Mass., widow of Jonathan 
Drake, died on Sept. 22, at her home in 
that town. Mrs. Drake was an active 
worker in the anti-slavery cause long be 
fore the war. During the crucial years 
from 1845 to 1860 Mrs. Drake rendered 
good service as an agent of the American 
Anti Slavery Society, travelling and lectur- 
ing and getting subscribers for the Libera- 
tor under the management of Rev. Samuel 
May. When the fugitive slave, Shadrack, 
in February, 1851, was rescued from the 
Boston court-room and spirited away to 
Canada, he found temporary hiding and 
shelter in the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Drake at Leominster, 

Like most of the Garrisonian abolition- 
ists, she was an ardent advocate of wo- 
man’s rights, and after emancipation she 
and her husband devoted themselves to 
the cause. When the WoMAN’s JOURNAL 
was established in 1870 they were among 
its most earnest supporters. Year after 
year they sent to the Legislature petitions 
larger than those from any other town, 
numbering one year over 1,200. These 
names included almost every eminent man 
and woman in the town, and as a result 
we were able to count on the representa- 
tives of Leominster as sure to work and 
vote for women’s enfranchisement. If 
we had had one such friend in every town, 
suffrage would have been an accomplished 
fact nearly thirty years ago. In spite of 
old age and infirmities and straitened 
circumstances, they kept up their circula- 
tion of petitions until Mr. Drake’s death, 
and Mrs. Drake’s interest never slackened 
until she too passed away. A new genera- 
tion has arisen “that knew not Joseph,”’ 
but the loyal anti slavery workers who 
held up the woman suffrage banner in 
the seventies and eighties in the old Bay 
State had no more zealous and devoted 
advocates than Frances and Jonathan 
Drake. When equal suffrage is estab. 
lished in Massachusetts, Leominster might 
well erect a monument to their memory. 

H. B. B. 





Miss ELIZABETH L. VAN Lew, former 
postmaster of Richmond, Va., died Sept. 
24. Her remarkable character and career 
will be given next week. 





OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 
New Yorn, Sept. 25, 1900. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

The last week in September is bringing 
home most of the wanderers from ocean 
and mountain, to take up once more the 
activities of city life. Mrs. Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton is in her apartment at the 
Stewart, at 250 West 94th Street, where 
she writes articles and gives out inter- 
views with all ber usual force and acumen. 
Mrs. Mary Seymour Howell has been at 
the seaside, and is now with friends at 
Norwalk, Conn., but will be in our city 
this week for a few days. Miss Harriette 
A. Keyser spent the warm months at 
Southport, Me., but returned recently to 
her work here. She is the secretary of 
the C. A. A. L. L., the Church Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of the Interests 
of Labor—of which Bishops Potter and 
Huntingdon are prominent representa- 
tives. She is away now on a most inter- 
esting mission, having been sent by the 
C. A. A. L. L. to investigate the cundi- 
tions in Pennsylvania among the striking 
miners, and see if anything can be done 
by the society she represents to adjust the 
differences between the miners and their 
employers. 

Rev. Phabe Hanaford is visiting rela- 
tives in North Tonawanda, Niayara 
County. It is hoped that the County 
Political Equality Club will avail itself of 
her services while there to give one of her 
stirring addresses on woman suffrage. 
Mrs. Fannie Humphreys Gaffney went to 
Ireland early in the summer with her 
husband to attend the wedding of one of 
his sisters. She bas recently returned to 
her home in this city, and has taken up 
some active lines of work in preparation 
for the annual meeting of the Executive 
Committee of the National Council of 
Women. Mrs. Fannie I. Helmuth will 
soon return to her apartment in the Hotel 
Bristol. She has for two years filled the 
place of president of the New York State 
Federation of Woman’s clubs most ac 
ceptably, but as she cannot be again 
elected, the constitution prohibiting more 
than two successive terms, it will be neces 
sary to find a successor for her at the an- 
nual convention of the State Federation, 
which will be held in Albany about the 
middle of November. Mrs. Margaret 
Holmes Bates, the author of ‘Jasper 
Fairfax’’ and other well known novels, 
whose former home was at Indianapolis, 
has an apartment here to which she has 
recently returned after a summer passed 
at Point o’ Woods. She was elected record- 
ing secretary of our City League last 
spring. 

Next week many of the clubs will begin 
their meetings. 
Sorosis will occur on Monday, Oct. 
the Waldorf-Astoria. 
will begin its reunions on Monday, Oct. 8, 


1, at 


and our own County Woman Suffrage 
League will hold the first session of the 
year at 120 West 70th Street, on Thurs- 
As this will be a 


day afternoon, Oct. 4. 
business meeting for the discussion of 
important proposed changes, only mem 
bers will be admitted. 
LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 
210 West 59th Street. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


The convention of Federation of German 
Women’s Unions opened in Dresden yes- 
terday, witha very interesting programme, 
It will continue till Oct. 2. 

Our friend, Mrs. 8. A. Thurston, of 
Topeka, Kan., has formed a partnership 
with Mr. E. W. Van Kirk, as abstracters 
of title Their office is at Room 30, Craw- 
ford Building, in that city. 

Dr. Francis E. Clark says that the 
young Emperor of China is greatly inter- 
ested in Christian literature. Of 129 books 
which he ordered, 54 were religious. It 
is even said by some that at heart he isa 
Christian, having been taught by a girl 
who once was a pupil in the American 
mission school in Pekin. 

Secretary Long’s daughters have been in 
Colorado a sufficient length of time to be 
entitled to the suffrage, and they will avail 
themselves of the privilege. ‘As long as 
their legal qualification for voting is all 
right there needn’t be much doubt about 
any other,’’ says the Boston Herald. But 
there are thousands of other Massachu- 
setts women equally well qualified. Why 
then should they be excluded? 

The Ladies Physiological Institute of 
Boston and vicinity announces its 52d 
year series of valuable lectures by some 

of Boston’s ablest physicians. The cvurse 
for 1900 will reopen at Wesleyan Hall, 36 
Bromfield Street, 
2.30 P.M. These lectures are open to all, 
and the fall announcement of them will 
be sent on application to L. Frances Bab- 





cock, Recording Secretary, 75 Clarkson ° 


Street, Dorchester, Mass. 


Mr. Edwin De Meritte is a teacher of so | 
ability both in | 


much experience and 


The October breakfast of 


The Mothers’ Club 


on Thursday, Oct. 4, | 





He will 
open a classical and English school for 
boys, on Copley Square, at 553 Boyls 


great deal of public attention. 


ton Street. He has taken a whole floor, 
80 as to give his classes every facility of 
light, air, and space. He will fit boys for 
any college or scientific school, and will 
be assisted in his work by a corps of 
teachers of very superior and unusual 
ability. We commend his school to pub- 
lic approval and patronage. 


A meeting was called last week in 
Pilgrim Hall, Boston, by Mrs. Katharine 
Lente Stevenson, president of the Massa- 
chusetts W. C. T. U., Rev. Mary T. Whit- 
ney, president of the Moral Education 
Society, and Dr. Salome Merritt, presi- 
dent of the Ladies’ Physiological Insti- 
tute, to listen to a lecture by Dr. L. Gib- 
bons. The following resolution was 
adopted: 


Whereas, the intelligence of the com- 
munity demands that a more extended 
instruction in physiology appertaining to 
the sexual development of the child, be 
taught in the public schools of the city, it 
is the sense of this meeting that the Bos- 
ton Public School Board adopt such in- 
struction in the graduating classes of the 
public schools, with a view of bringing 
this knowledge before boys and girls of 
ages ranging from fourteen to sixteen 
years. That the meeting desires to bring 
to the notice of the Boston Public School 
Board the enclosed synopsis of a lecture 
by Dr. L. Gibbons, of Jamaica Plain, ad- 
dressed to boys, and embodying such in- 
struction in what seems to us a practical, 
judicious, and adequate manner. 


Macullar Parker Company 
Boys’ Clothes. 

















showing 
Boys’ and 


We are now 
Fall Styles of 
Young Men’s Clothing, to 
which the attention of 
parents is invited. 

Fine Furnishing Goods 
for Men and ~~ 


ACULLAR PARKER COMPAN 


400 Washington Street. 


Queen Hotel 


Hollis Street, 


HALIFAX, NOVA SCOTIA. 


The best and most elegantly equipped 
Hotel in Halifax. 





It contains 130 luxuriously 
furnished rooms, every one of 
which has sunlight, electric 
lights and annunciators. Is 


| fire-proof throughout, with the 
ilatest and best open plumb- 


ing. All that money could do 
to fit this famous old hotel with 
modern appliances for the com- 
fort and convenience of guests 
has been accomplished by the 
proprietor, Mr. James P. Fatr- 
BANKS. 

The cuisine is most varied and 
unexcelled for purity, The ser- 
vice is most efficient and polite. 
“The Queen” is the stopping 
place of tourists from New 
England, especially for Boston- 
ians. 


Rates reasonable, $2.00 a day and 
upwards. 








Chauncy Hall and Berkeley Schools, that ' 


his new enterprise will doubtless attract a 





A LINE OF 


FRENCH FLANNEL WAISTS 


in all colors, suitable for 
School, ‘ ollege, Golf, or 
Mountain wear, at 


MISS M. F. FISK. 


144 Tremont Street. 








AMUSEMENTS. 
CASTLE 
souare | heat re. 
aT t St. Teleph 977 T t 








Office 168 Tremont St. 


Fall and Winter Season. 
Daily at 2and% P.M 


WEEK BEGINNING MONDAY, OCTOBER 1, 


The Gountess Valeska, 


PRICES: 
Prices: { Eresings, 15c., 25c., 506, 


BOSTON MUSE HALL 


“UNCONTROLLED BY A VAUDEVILLE TRUST” 


12 ~=6An instants}? 
10.30 Success 


Continuous Refined Vaudeville 


WEEK OF OCT. 1, 
FIFTEEN SPLENDID FEATURES. 


TWO PRICES ONLY, 25 and 50 cts, 
20th Century Exposition 


Under auspices of 














Merchants and Manufacturers’ Association, 


MECHANICS’ BUILDING, BOSTON 
Oct. I to Oct. 27, 1900. 


10 A. M. to 10 P. M. Daily. 


NEW YORK 71ST REGIMENT BAND, 


FANCIULLI, Leader, and 50 trained musicians. 

Oct. 1 to 6—12 Grand Concerts. Reserved Seats 

must be obtained at Paul Revere entrance, 
Specially Designed Souvenir Spoons, 


Representing Sousa, Fanciulli and Victor Her- 
bert. The first 500 ladies purchasing admission 
tickets are given three of these spoons, the sec- 
ond 500 two, the third 500 one eac 3,000 spoons 
given away daily. 

Admission 25 Cents 


hi - SHILLABER 


7 oe * ie 


CLOVE SHOE 


is the most comfort- 














able foot- wear for 
this season of the 
year. 


Made on the most 
improved last. Hand- 
sewed. Turned. No 
breaking in. 


Price - - $3.50 
Parlor. Lady attend- 


ant. 





7 Temple Place, Koom 39. 


THE NEW 
SUMMERLAND 


Cool, Restful 
Nova Scotia 


COUNTRY AND SEASHORE. 
A PERFECT VACATION RESORT. 


The most popular and 
direct route is by the 


Yarmouth Line 


Fast Mail Express Sicamers sail from LEWIS 
WHARF, OSTON, at 2 P. M.every TUES- 
DAY, THURSDAY, and FRIDAY, connecting 
at Yarmouth by boat and train for all points in 
the Maritime Provinces. 

For guide books, descriptive folders, and other 
information, address nearest ticket office, or 


H. F. HAMMOND, Agent, 


YARMOUTH STEAMSHIP CO, 


(LIMITED), 
43 Lewis Wharf, Boston, Mass. 


DeMERI TTE’S 
Classical and English School for Boys 


553 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON, 
Prepares for College, the scientific schools, and 
gives a thorough English course. The school be- 
ins a Y 24. The rooms are open daily from 9 
gM 4 P.M. For circulars or information, 
EpWIn DEMERITTE, Principai. 








Sidsean, 


The Yellow Ribbon Speak-r 


al Rights Readings and Kecitations, 
me ny d Verse, compiled by Rev. yh, 
H. SuHaw, Antics Stone BLACKWELL. and 
Lucy E. AntHony. For sale at Woman's 
Journnat Office Park St. Bostou, Mass. 








Price, postpaid 30 cant 
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AN ULD PHOTOGRAPH. 


BY MARY MCNEIL FENELLOBA. 


Out from its casket of pungent calf, 

Out from the strata of yellowing leaves, 
I startled a picture—a photograph 

Hid like a fern in the old world’s sleeves. 


I caught it, and stared with my heart at bay. 
Sweet eyes! Sweet lips! Andasmile like 
light! 
The face, as a rose, in its dew-dreams lay ; 
How could she know of the coming night? 


Why should I shrink from her unknown 
fears? 
I am a woman, and proud and cold. 
I’m done with shrinking, and done with 
tears ; 
Who weeps on the pictured face I hold? 


Why should I[ rise, with a sudden start, 
Seeking a mirror; with eyes flashed keen 

From one to the other? O withered heart! 
And the row of grimacing ghosts between! 


My own sad face, and her satin brow! 
My white-veined locks, and her golden 
head! 
My lips—and her mouth like a crimson vow! 
What fool may say that the girl’s not dead? 


7S 


THE TREE-TOAD. 








BY MADISON CAWEIN. 


Secluded, solitary on some underbough, 
Or cradled in a leaf, ’mid glimmering light, 
Like Puck thou crouchest: haply watching 
how 
The slow toadstool comes bulging, moony 
white, 
Through loosening loam; or how, against 
the night, 
The glowworm gathers silver to endow 
The darkness with; or how the dew con- 
spires 
To hang at dusk with lamps of chilly fires 
Each blade that shrivels now. 


Art trumpeter of Dwarf-land? Does thy horn 
Inform the gnomes and goblins of the hour 
When they may gambol under haw and 
thorn, 
Straddling each winking bud and twin- 
kling flower’ 
Or bell-ringer of Elfland? whose tall tower 
The liriodendron is? from whence is borne 
The elfin music of thy bell’s deep bass 
To summon fairies to their starlit maze, 
To summon them or warn? 
—Atlantic 





-_--_- 


TAKE HEAKT OF GRACE 





BY NORA PERRY. 


Take heart of grace, begin anew! 
To-day’s to-day, not yesterday, 
And on its budding bloom the dew 

Of early morning still doth play. 


Take heart of grace, and gather up 

This dewy sweetness of the morn; 
Fill up with this your emptied cup, 

And pledge the fair hours newly born. 


Take heart of grace, and look before, 
Instead of backward on the way; 

Wash out the old regretful score, 
The sorrowing sins of yesterday ; 


And let the old mistakes and pain 

Be cleansed with this refreshing dew, 
And make beginning once again, 

With hope and courage bright and new. 


For what’s the world and all its days, 
But ours to try and try again? 

Not ours to falter on its ways, 
Not ours to fling aside for pain. 


Take heart of grace, then, day by day— 
Take heart of grace, and sing each morn: 
“‘To-day’s to-day, not yesterday, 
And all the world is newly born!”’ 





COUSIN TOM. 


“*Mary, I am astonished!”’ 

Of course the grave elder sister was 
astonished. In fact, she lived in a chronic 
state of astonishment, for Mary Thorne 
was always doing something to astonish 
her friends and relatives. 

Miss Ruth could scarcely credit the evi- 
dence of her senses in the hazy glow of 
the August morning, when she came out 
of the shadows of the little south porch, 
and discovered that yonder moving object, 
half-way up among the branches of the 
huge old pear-tree, was not a spray of 
leaves, nor a cluster of sun-cheeked pears 
swinging in the blue empyrean, but Miss 
May Thorne, comfortably perched in the 
crook of the old tree, her curls all flecked 
with the sifted rays of the sunshine that 
came down through the shifting canopy 
of leaves, and a book in her hand, 

“TJ don’t care!’ said the little damsel, 
laughing saucy defiance. ‘It’s the nicest 
place in the world up here. I feel just 
like a bird, with the leaves fluttering 
against my face and the wind blowing so 
softly, and I intend to stay here. Wouldn’t 
you like to come up, Ruthy? It’s easily 
done. Just put your foot on that knot, 
and then—” 

Ruth, who was thirty, and weighed a 
hundred and sixty pounds, bristled up 
with amazement. 

‘Mary Thorne! are you crazy? Come 
down this instant!” 

“Indeed I shan’t!’ said Mary, tossing 
the silky shower of curls away from her 
forehead, and glancing down with eyes 
that shone and sparkled like two blue 
jewels. 

‘But we are all going—” 





“Yes, I understand; you are all going in 
triumpbal procession to the station to 
render an ovation to Professor LaPlace, 
the sagest and grandest of mankind, to 
whom the Thorne family have the unut- 
terable honor of being second cousins, and 
o escort him solemnly to a month’s so- 
journ at Thorne Hall. Oh, dear!’’ ejacu- 
lated Mary, “I wish I could run away 
somewhere and hide! I hate a paragon of 
prim precision. I shan’t marry him if he 
asks me, and I mean to behave so badly 
that he won’t dream of it. No, I am not 
going with you. I hate the close barouche, 
and it’s too warm to ride on horseback. I 
shall stay at home.” 

And Mary settled herself so snugly, 
with one tiny, slippered foot swinging 
down, and her pretty head close to a nest 
of blue speckled bird’s eggs, that Ruth 
gave it up, with a sigh of despair. 

‘*Well, then, have it your own way, you 
incorrigible romp. I wish you weren’t 
too big to shut up in a dark closet, or 
have your ears boxed!” 

“It is a pity, isn’t it?’’ said Mary, de- 
murely. 

“Of course itis, Mary. If Cousin Tom 
Bradley comes this morning, be sure to 
explain to him why we are absent—and 
behave like a young lady, mind!” 

‘‘All right!’ said Mary, dauntlessly. 
“TI always liked Tom. We used to have 
grand romps together!”’ 

She sat there in the old pear-tree, pret 
tier than any hamadryad that ever might 
have haunted the mossy veteran of the 
garden, her cheeks touched with sunshine 
and carmine, her dimpled lips apart, now 
reading a line or two from the book in her 
lap, now looking up, rapt in girlish revery 
into the blue sky, as it sparkled down 
through ever-moving leaves, and now 
breaking into a soft little warble of song, 
to which the very robins themselves put 
their heads on one side to listen. 

The carriage had driven away long 
since. She had watched it beyond the 
curve of the winding road; the dark 
mantle of shadow was slowly following 
the creeping sun-glow across the velvet 
lawn below, and the clock in the old 
church spire among the far-off woods had 
chimed out eleven. And still Mary Thorne 
sat in the forked branches of the old 
pear-tree, 

Suddenly there floated into her leafy 
sanctum a pungent, aromatic odor, which 
made her lean curiously forward, shading 
her eyes with one hand, the better to 
penetrate the green foliage below. Not 
the late monthly roses, nor the amethyst 
borders of heliotrope, nor the spicy gera- 
niums,—none of those blossoms distilled 
that peculiar smell. 

“My patience,” 
cigar!’’ 

A cigar it was, and the owner—she 
could just see a white linen coat and a tall 
head covered with black, wavy curls—stood 
on the porch steps, indulging in a length- 
ened view of the garden slopes. 

‘‘That’s Tom Bradley!’ said Mary, to 
herself. ‘‘Now, if he thinks I’m coming 
down out of this delicious, cool place, to 
sit up straight in the hot parlor, he’s mis- 
taken! Tom!’’ she called out, in a silver 
accent of imperative summons; and then 
burst into merry laughter at the evident 
amazement with which the stranger gazed 
around him, vainly trying to conjecture 
whence the call had proceeded. ‘‘You 
dear, stupid cousin Tom!” she ejaculated. 
‘Don’t stare off toward the cabbage: beds. 
Look straight up here. You may come 
up, if you please; there’s plenty of room 
for both. You are cousin Tom, aren’t 
you?”’ she continued, as a sudden misgiv- 
ing crossed ber mind. 

*‘Of course I am; and you are Mary, I 
suppose?”’ 

‘Mary herself. Up with you, Tom! 
Catch hold of this branch—there! Now, 
shake hands—You saucy fellow! I didn’t 
say you might kiss me!” 

‘Well, I couldn’t help it; and, besides, 
aren’t we cousins?” said Mr. Tom, swing- 
ing himself comfortably into a branch just 
above Mary. 

“Why, Tom, how you have changed!’ 
ejaculated the young lady, pushing back 
the curls with one hand, that she might 
better view the playmate of her childhood. 
‘**Your hair never curled so before; and 
what a nice mustache you've got! 
Shouldn’t have known you, Tom!’ 

‘*No?” said Tom, roguishly. 

‘‘And you've grown so tall!—I declare, 
Tom, you’re splendid!” 

“TI could return the compliment, if I 
dared. But where are all the rest of the 
family? The house below is as empty as 
a haunted hall.” 

‘**All gone to welcome that horrid, poky 
old Prof. LaPlace, who has graciously in- 
dicated his willingness to pass a few 
weeks with us. Tom, I do hate that pro- 
fessor!’’ 

“Hate him! What for?’’ 

“Oh, I don’t know. I’m sure he is a 
snuff-dried, conceited old wretch, and I'll 
wager a box of gloves he wears specta- 
cles!’ 

‘“*Nonsense, 
twenty-six.” 


said Mary, “it’s a 


Mary! Why, he is only 





“TI don’t care; I know he is rheumatic 
and wears spectacles, for all that. And, 
Tom—now if you'll never, never breathe 
a word of this—” 

“I won’t upon my word and honor!’’ 
said Tom. 

**Well, then, papa has actually got the 
idea into his dear old head that I should 
make a nice wife for the professor, and—”’ 

Mary turned away with crimson indig- 
nation flashing in her cheeks. 

“It is too bad of you to laugh, Tom, I 
never, never will marry that man!” 

“I wouldn’t if I were you,’’ consoled 
Tom. ‘But, Mary, wait and see the man 
before you decide. He may be quite a 
decent fellow.” 

“No!” said Mary, shaking her head and 
biting her cherry lips firmly. “I hate 
him beforehand,”’ 

‘‘What a spiteful little puss you are!’’ 
said her companion, laughing. 

“No, Tom, I’m not.” And the blue 
eyes became misty. “I love papa and 
Ruth dearly, and I love almost everybody. 
I like you, Tom; but I hate Prof. LaPlace, 
and I want you to promise, Tom, that 
you'll be my friend, and not allow him to 
tease me into walks, or rides, or téte-a- 
tétes of any kind. Will you?’’ 

Would he? If she had asked him to 
precipitate himself out of the pear-tree 
upon the steps below, with those blue 
eyes fixed on his, he would have done it. 

“IT promise!’ he said, and they shook 
hands on it. 

What a cozy place for a chat that 
gnarled old tree was! And when they had 
talked over everything they could think 
of, it was the most natural thing in the 
world that Tom should recover the book 
which had slipped down into the net- 
work of tiny boughs, and read poetry to 
his pretty cousin in the deep, musical 
voice that maidens love to listen to. 

And Mary sat there watching the jetty 
curls blowing to and fro on his broad 
white brow, and the long black lashes al- 
most touching his olive cheeks; and she 
thought how very, very handsome Cousin 
Tom was, how much he had changed in 
the ten years that had elapsed since she 
had seen him, and she wondered whether 
Tom was engaged to any pretty girl; 
somehow she boped not. Now, why 
couldn’t Tom have been rich, like that 
horrid Prof. LaPlace, instead of a poor 
medical student, and— 

And when the large, black eyes were 
suddenly lifted to hers, Mary felt as 
though he had read every thought of her 
mind, and blushed scarlet. 

“Come, Tom,” she chattered, to hide 
ber confusion, ‘‘we’ve been up here long 
enough. Help me down and I will show 
you the old sun dial that we used to heap 
with buttercups when we were children.” 

A rumble of wheels; it was the return- 
ing carriage, and Mary clung to Tom’s 
arm, 

‘‘The awful professor!’ she whispered. 
‘‘Now, Cousin Tom, be sure you stand by 
me through everything!’ 

‘To my life’s end!” was the whispered 
answer. 

But there was no one in the carriage 
save Mr. Thorne and Ruth, It drew up 
on the grand sweep beside the two cousins. 

‘‘Where’s the professor?”’ 

**He was not at the station,’”’ said Ruth; 
‘“and—” 

But Mr. Thorne had sprung from the 
carriage and clasped both the stranger’s 
hands in his. 

‘*La Place, is it possible? Why, we have 
just been looking for you at Mill Station.” 

“IT am sorry to have inconvenienced 
you,” was the reply; ‘‘but I came by the 
way of Wharton, and walked over this 


morning.”’ 
“Never mind, now you are safely 
here!” exclaimed the old gentleman. 


‘Ruth, my dear—Mary, let me introduce 
you to your cousin, Prof. LaPlace!”’ 

Mary had dropped his arm, and stood 
dismayed. 

“You told me that you were Cousin 
Tom!” 

‘That is my name, and I believe I am a 
distant cousin. Now, Mary,’ and the 
black eyes sparkled, ‘‘don’t be angry be- 
cause I don’t take snuff nor wear specta- 
cles. I beg the other Cousin Tom’s par- 
don, whoever he is; but I am very glad he 
isn’t here. Mary, be just, and don’t hate 
Cousin Tom because his other name hap- 
pens to be La Place.” 

But no doubt it was a very perplexing 
thing to have two Cousin Toms; and so, 
about six months subsequently, Miss Mary 
contrived to obviate that inconvenience 
by allowing one of them to assume a 
nearer relationship; and, in spite of all 
her asseverations to the contrary, she is 
Mrs. Prof. LaPlace. 

For it is a solemn fact in this world 
that whenever a girl says she never, never 
will do a thing, she is pretty sure to do it; 
and Mary is no exception to the rule.— 
Selected. 





MARRIED. 


Puitip C. HARBAcH and Lucy M. Bu- 
SENBARK, at Plymouth Congregational 





Church, Des Moines, Ia., on Thursday, 
evening, Sept. 25. At Home, Thursday 


evenings after Oct. 15, 1900. 


RECIPE FOR CONJOOGAL FELICITEE. 





Glory Goodman jest brought me one ov 
them wimmin’s rights magazines. They 
call it the Western Club Wimmin. Glory 
wants me tu try fur a prize they are offer- 
in’ fur ten rools ov how tu manage yure 
husband. Jonathan says, ‘‘Thet’s the way; 
jest as quick as yu wimmin git equil rights, 
yu want tu manage sumpthin, an naturally 
yure poor husbands hav tu suffer fust, 
*cept me ov koarse.’’ Thet’s the funny 
part ov it, for i du manage Jonathan with- 
out his knowin’ ov it. He goes long thrue 
life, a thinkin’ his Jerusha iz jest a doin’ 
things the way he wants em dun, The 
ten rools i try tu foller with Jonathan 
are: 

FIRST. 

Yu must luv yure husband. Yu hev tu 
luv a man a great deal tu manage him. 
Men are unly grown-up boys, an thare’s 
nuthin on erth so contrairy ez a boy. Now 
i never could git along by bickering; 
theres a verse in the Bible about bein as 
wize az serpints, an harmless as duvs. i 
ruther think thet wuz a little knowlidge 
that Eve got in the Gardin, so while yu 
luv yure husband, be wize! be harmliss az 
aduv. When i want Jonathan tu du enny- 
thing my way, reel bad, i jest ask him tu 
du the contrairy. Naturally he duz it my 
way. 

SECOND. 

Trust yure husband! thet iz the great- 
est rool next to luv. ido trust Jonathan, 
iknow when he iz doin ennythin, he iz 
jest doin the best he knows how fur hiz 
good an mine. I haint goin tu trust him 
the way Almiry Brown trusts her Peter. 
She waits till he goes out sumwhare ov an 
evenin, an she an little Peter jump on 
their wheals an foller him all over the 
city. Once Almiry saw him goin in a 
saloon, an she lef him an went hum to 
her muther for a week. She found out 
afterwuds Peter went inter the saloon tu 
colleckt a bill frum the saloon-keeper. 

THIRD, 

Yu must honor yure husband! Never 
tell his falts! Grandma Gibbons uster tu 
tell her husband’s failins, an then the 
deer old lady’s conshunce would hurt her 
so thet she kalmmed it by sayin, ‘‘Josiar 
iz sech a good man thet i kno his seat in 
Heavin will be higher than mine.” 

FOURTH. 

Yu must be considerit! remember that 
‘*God made Man in Hiz immig”’ but not in 
Hiz goodness. ‘The sperrit iz willin but 
the flesh iz week.” Sometimes a mans 
flesh iz awful week after the month’s ex- 
penses are found tu be bigger than the 
munth’s incum. 

FIFTH. 

Doant nag! i wuz down tu Minty Bud- 
long’s wun da ani jest felt sorry fer Hi 
Budlong. (Minty never hed enny sence 
when she wuz a gal.) She told Hi ef she 
couldn’t mend the fence better than he 
did, she would go drown herself. Hi 
spoke up reel kind an said “i can go an 
fix it agin Minty.’’ Minty sez ‘tno yu 
kan’t waste enny more time, you orter go 
an milk this minnit.’’ Hi started tu milk 
and Minty sed, ‘‘doant milk yet, yu haint 
dug me enny pertaters ina week!’ i cum 
hum, | wuz so disgustid. 

SIXTH. 

Help carry the burdins. Doant sa as 
Jem Strong’s wife uste tu sa tu him 
‘*Marcy on us Jem, doan’t bring hum yure 
trubbles.’”’ Lucy Strong askt fur a 
divoarce when Jem tuk his trubbles tu 
the saloon. Seams to me its ongrateful, 
tu give a man smiles an kisses fer bokays 
an jewelree an sich like, an giv cross looks 
an ugly wurds when he kan’t giv yu enny 
more bokays. 

SEVENTH, 

Be contented. Yure husband may not 
be a millyunaire. He may not be Appoly 
era Saint. Ef he gives yu ev’ry cumfert 
he kan afford can yu ask enny more? Doant 
be alwus sayin tu him, as Lavina Jenkins 
uste tu sa tu her husband about their 
vittles, ‘Why ov koafse Hennery it will 
du till yu kan give us better.” Yu kant 
in these daze hev a god for yure husband, 
Enny how i never thot i would hev liked 
Joopiter er Neptoon, or enny ov them 
changeable beins fur a husband, i alwus 
kno whare tu find Jonathan. Think ov 
him a changin inter a fish, er a wave ov 
the sea. 

EIGHTH. 

Be cheerful! No matter what yure trub- 
bles are doant let em blot out all the hap- 
piness ov yure life. Ef yure husband 
cums hum at night glad to leave all hiz 
worries with tomorrer, thet blesid store, 
room fer all unfinished bizness—du the 
same. My old Mammy in Missoury uste 
tu say when i askt her why she laffed so 
much. ‘Why chile, i cawnt holp it, ize 
full o’ it.’ Be full ov chearfulness. 

NINTH. 

Be a kumpanion. God gave Eve to 

Adam bekause it wuz not good fer Adam 





tu be alone. Doant belong tu so menny 
klubs an socierties that yu er never hum 
when yure husband iz. Remember tew 
kan play et thet game. Hezikiah Crasby 
uste tu sa he never see hiz wife ualy 
when she wanted a new bunnit er a new 
alpacker gown. Mariar Crasby wuz a 
grate gadder! 
TENTH. 

Be a hum-maker! Yure hum orter be 
jest the dearest place in all the wurld, 
Let its light be the brightest, its fire the 
warmest, its table spred with the best 
vittles, The way tu a man’s heart may 
not be thrue his stummick, but i alwus 
keep thet roadway in good repare. The 
spiritool side ov us is very much con- 
troaled by the boddy. A man kant be 
spiritooly minded ef hiz vittles set hevy 
on hiz stummick. Conjoogal Felicitee iz 
reel eezy ef yu jest remember one thing: 
Luv is the foundation stun upon which 
yu kan build what yu will—A hovel of 
misery era pallace ov buty.—Carrie C. 
Kunkely, in The Western Club Woman. 





HOW TO KEEP YOUNG. 


She was as fresh in color as a girl, her 
hair without a touch of gray, her face 
without a wrinkle, and she felt, I am sure, 
as she certainly looked, far younger than 
I did. So I asked her, finally: 

‘*How do you keep so fresh and young, 
with all your great family?” 

She looked at me a moment, and then 
laughed a merry little laugh. ‘‘You see,” 
she said, “I haf my von little naps.” 

‘Your what?’’ I asked, puzzled to un- 
derstand her. 

‘*My von little naps,’’ she repeated. 

‘But tell me, I do not understand,” [ 
said. 

**Vy so,’’ she said, in her pretty, broken 
English, ‘‘about 12 o’clock, or maybe 1 or 
maybe 2, as you like it besser, I takes de 
baby, vichever is de baby, and I goes to 
de room and takes my naps.”’ 

“But if the baby won’t eleep at that 
time?’’ I objected. 

She shrugged her shoulders. 
sleeps all right.’ 

“But there are so many things to do 
while the baby sleeps,’’ I went on. 

‘**T vill haf my naps,”’ was her smiling 
answer. 

‘But,’ [ urged, ‘‘supposing something 
happens to the other children while you 
and the baby are asleep?” 

Then she did stare at me. ‘‘There could 
be not’ing happen to dose children vorse 
dan I not get my von little naps,’ she 
said, indignantly. 

I gave it up. This closed the argument, 
—Harper’s Bazar. 


” 


**Oh, he 
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WELLESLEY COLLEGE ITEMS. 

Wellesley College reopened last Wednes- 
day. Miss Caroline M. Breyfogle, who 
has been recently studying at Berlin and 
Chicago Universities, will assume a por- 
tion of the work of the Bible department, 
as associate professor. Miss Adelaide L 
Locke, for several years instructor in the 
biblical department, was appointed associ- 
ate professor in charge after the resigna- 
tion of Professor Mary E. Woolley. With 
the retirement of Professor Anne E. Mor- 
gan, who has been at the head of the 
philosophy department since the second 
year of the college’s existence, Miss Mary 
Whiton Calkins, of Newton, becomes pro- 
fessor of philosophy and psychology. Miss 
Margaret P. Sherwood (Ph. D., Yale), who 
has been abroad the past year, returns 
this autumn. Professor Charlotte F. 
Roberts, of the chemistry department, re- 
turned in August from her sabbatical year 
abroad, which has been spent partly in 
Berlin, attending lectures at the Uni- 
versity. There are changes in the faculty 
and college officials. Bertha Caron is in- 
sructor in French, Eliza Hall Kendrick is 
instructor in Biblical history. In the de- 
partment of English, Frances Perrin and 
Catherine Seabury become assistant, Re- 
gina C. Crandell, who supplied for several 
months last year in the department of 
history, is made instructor in that depart- 
ment. Lena Edwards Shebley, who took 
special work in zodlogy last year, returns 
as assistant in the zodlogy department. 

Mrs. Caroline Butler, registrar of the 
college, retires this year, and her place is 
filled by Miss Helen Kelsey, of the Eng- 
lish department. Miss Mary Bacon has 
been chosen superintendent of Simpson 








What are Humors? 


They are vitiated or morbid fluids cours- 
ing the veins and affecting the tissues. 
They are commonly due to defective diges- 
tion but sometimes inherited. 

How do they manifest themselves? 

In many forms of cutaneous eruption, 
salt rheum or eczema, pimples and boils, 
and in weakness, languor and general 
debility. 

How are they expelled? By 


Hood’s Sarsaparilia 


which also builds up the system that has 
suffered from them. 

It is the best of all medicines for all 
humors. 
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cottage. The removal of a number of 
the faculty to homes in the village, will 
allow a number more students in the 
college buildings. It is hoped that the 
college can soon accommodate on the 
campus all of its students. President 
Hazard will assume, hereafter, both aca- 
demic and administrative work. She has 
taken upon herself these added duties, in 
order that the expenses of the college 
may be lessened. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


OHIO. 
FARMDALE, O., Sept. 20, 1900. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The sixth annual convention of the 
Trumbull County E. 8S. A. was held at 
Farmdale Sept. 19. The attendance was 
good. It was voted to contribute $5 
towards the Ohio Booth of the National 
Bazar; also to pay the expenses of one 
delegate to the State Convention which 
meets in Athens Oct. 17 and 18. The 
delegates elected were Miss Myra K. Fel- 
ton, of Burgh Hill; Miss Edythe E. Root, 
of Farmdale; Mrs. Jannette Freer, of 
Warren. 

Officers were elected as follows: Presi- 
dent, Elizabeth J. Hauser, Girard; vice- 
president, Mrs, Lettie C. Osmer, West 
Farmington; recording secretary, Miss 
Myra K. Pelton, Burgh Hill; correspond- 
ing secretary, Mrs. Ella M. Bell, Warren; 
treasurer, Mrs. Mary E. Mason, Niles; 
auditor, Mrs. Alice R. Smith, Champion. 

Miss Mary Kinsman, of Kinsman, sang 
two numbers in a charming voice, and 
Mrs. Sabin, of Warren, delighted the audi- 
ence with her clever rendering of ‘Sally 
Ann’s Experience.’’ Mrs, Harriet Taylor 
Upton, State president, gave a forceful 
talk, dwelling on the importance of the 
coéperation of men and women in all 
affairs, public as well as private. 

The meeting was a pronounced success, 
and the Farmdale Club deserves much 
credit for the manner in which the local ar- 
rangements were made and carried out. 

E. J. H 

DEMOCRATIC WOMEN'S CLUB IN OHIO. 
Editors Woman's Journat : 

The Northern Ohio Democratic Club of 
Women was organized in Cleveland, O., 
Aug. 31, and to date, Sept. 22, has an en- 
rolment of 106. Its object is to secure 
the election of William Jennings Bryan; 
its motto, “Save the Republic.’”’ The 
work to which it will be chiefly devoted is 
the distribution of literature. The Bryan 
Association of men in this city bas asked 
the club to send a delegate to that body. 
The club is a member of the National 
Association of Democratic Clubs, and was 
heartily welcomed, and requested to send 
a delegate to the Convention of Clubs to 
be held at Indianapolis Oct, 3 and 4. Mrs. 
Lucinda B. Chandler is elected delegate. 
The officers of the club are: Louisa South- 
worth, president; Sara E. Von Ehrenberg, 
vice-president; Lucinda B, Chandler, sec- 
retary; Orpha E. Jones, treasurer. 

L. B. C. 
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CONNECTICUT. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

The vacation months are ended, and, 
with the needs of energetic suffrage work 
to strengthen the cause it represents, the 
Equal Rights Club of Hartford has again 
taken up the duties temporarily laid aside 
in June. 

The meeting of Sept. 22d was well at- 
tended, Mrs. Elizabeth D. Bacon presid- 
ing. The good attendance evidenced that 
the workers were wide-awake, ready 
for any emergency. A communication 
from Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt re- 
garding the increase of membership was 
given particular attention, and vigorous 
efforts will be made to double the mem- 
bership of the Club during the coming 
months. 

A report from the Fair Committee for 
the National Suffrage Bazar showed that 
work had already commenced, and would 
be vigorously pushed. With Mrs, E. D. 
Bacon as the chairman of this committee, 
there will be no wasted opportunities or 
remissness of duty. Mrs. Bacon urged 
upon the members the importance of the 
Bazar work, asking each to consider her 
responsibility in the matter, and to put 
forth every effort to solicit contributions. 

A letter from Mrs. Emily Kimball, for- 
mer beloved president, gave the Club the 
full assurance of her continued interest in 
suffrage work, the welfare of the Club and 
its ultimate success. 

An interesting programme has been pre- 
pared for the resumed meetings. Sketch- 
es of prominent early pioneer workers in 
the suffrage movement will be given. 
Mrs. Bacon gave the first paper, on the 
life-work of Lucretia Mott, preceding it 
with a sketch of the Society of Friends, 
which was of double interest through the 
fact that Mrs. Bacon's parents were prom- 
inent Quakers. Her remembrance of 
customs and rites enhanced the paper. 





Particularly impressive was Mrs. Bacon’s 
description of the marriage ceremony, 
which she supplemented by exhibiting 
her mother’s marriage certificate, drawn 
up by her mother’s own hand in a beauti- 
ful neat penmanship, and attested by over 
a dozen witnesses—a valuable document, 
unique in its originality, thoroughly 
prized by its owner. Other character 
sketches to follow will be of Frances 
Wiight, who was really the first political 
leader, Lucy Stone, Elizabeth Cady Stan- 
ton, Susan B. Anthony, Ernestine L. Rose, 
and others. In this way the Club will be- 
come familiar with the life work of our 
leaders, whose services have so materially 
advanced the rights of women. 

The Club mourns the loss of two mem 
bers who have passed on to the better 
land during vacation time. The member- 
ship had been intact from death for three 
years. In the death of Mrs. Phobe Hurd, 
the Club loses one of its oldest and most 
valued members. Mrs. Hurd was eighty- 
one years of age, and when in good health 
was a constant attendant at the meetings. 
Sprightly and cheerful, ever willing to do 
what she could, her presence was an in 
spiration. Mrs. Hurd was an earnest 
Christian, and highly regarded in the 
communities where her life had been 
passed. Miss Lila Eddy went before the 
infirmities of age incapacitated her for 
work. Both will be missed in their use- 
ful spheres. 

Mrs. Isabella Beecher Hooker, our State 
president, who has been renewing her 
youth and husbanding her strength in the 
invigorating air at Norfolk, Conn., during 
the summer, expects to return to Hart- 
ford on the 27th, and, again at home, will 
drop into harness to lead the forces of 
conservative Connecticut, still able and 
energetic. We may expect to move for- 
ward under her command, 

A. A. TRUESDELL, Cor. Sec. 

Hartford, Conn., Sept. 24. 





COLORADO. 
DENVER, COL., SEPT. 20, 1900. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

It gives me pleasure to send you word 
of two conventions just closed in Denver— 
the Republican State Convention and the 
Republican Convention of Arapahoe 
County. More dignified and orderly 
meetings have never been held in any 
place. Our best citizens were in the ma- 
jority. So much has been said by anti- 
suffragists about the class of women who 
participate in politics in Colorado, that I 
want to name some of the women who 
were in these conventions, 

Among the delegates to the County 
Convention were Mrs. Nettie Caspar, 
State regent for the Daughters of the 
Revolution, five members of the Denver 
Fortnightly Club, — Ellen M. Hiscock, 
Ione T. Hanna, Mrs. James Charlton, 
Lucy E. R. Scott, Minerva C. Welch,— 
Mrs. R. H. McManus, wife of one of our 
leading bankers, and many others who 
represent our best business interests. 

In the State Convention, as delegates 
from Colorado Springs, were Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Cass Goddard, president of the Colo- 
nial Dames, Mrs. Charles E. Eldredge, 
member of the Society of Colonial Dames, 
Mrs. Caspar, Ione T. Hanna, Minerva C. 
Welch, and many others of equal social 
position. One-half of the visitors were 
our best women, such as Mrs. James 
Whitman, president of the Woman’s Club, 
and Mrs. E. A. Nixon, president of the 
Press Club. 

I am happy to say that in the Demo- 
cratic Convention there were just as many 
good and representative women. 

This afternoon the Woman’s Republican 
State League tender to Hon. Henry Cabot 
Lodge, of your State, a reception at the 
Brown Palace Hotel, so that we may have 
the pleasure of meeting him, and that he 
may see the kind of women who are inter- 
ested in politics and equal suffrage in 
Colorado. MINERVA C. WELCH. 

1507 Grant Avenue. 

(Additional State Correspondence on page 312.) 








Do you read what people say about 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla? It is curing all 
forms of disease caused or promoted by 
impure blood. 








Boston & Albany R R. 


Through Train and Car Service. 
in effect April 29, 1900. 


TWO FAST TRAINS 


“Chicago” **North Shore’ 
Special —— 
Via Lake Shore Via Mich, Oen 
Ly. Boston 10.45 A. M. 2.00 Pp. ». 
Due Albany 4.10 P.M. 7.35 " 
** Syracuse 7.55 “ 11.40 " 
** Rochester 9.40 * 1.30 a.m 
* Buffalo 11.40 “* 
* Toledo 5.55 a.m. 
* Detroit 8.15 
* Chicago 11.50 ‘* 4.00 P ». 





The Finest Pullman Cars will be run wu: 
these trains. A. S. HANSON, 
Gen. Passgr. Agent 


The Woman’s Journal for 1900. 


While other women’s papers are limited to a few subjects, or to special reforms, 
the WomAn’s JOURNAL gathers the news from ALL fields in which women are inter- 
ested and occupied. Every person who desires to keep in touch with women’s work 
and their organizations must read the WomMAN’s JoURNAL. 

One of the leading features of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL for 1900 will be correspond- 


ence from the 
FOUR SUFFRAGE STATES 
Describing the part taken by WomEN Vorers in the coming Presidential cam- 
paign. 
In view of the growing interest and activity of women in Municipal Affairs, the 
WomMAN’s JOURNAL has secured a series of articles on 


Civic and Sociological Work. 


Papers on civic and sociological subjects will be contributed by 

Miss Alice W. Fletcher, who will discuss ‘‘The Indian Women and her Problems.”’ 

Prof. John Graham Brooks, who will write on ‘*The Ethics of Shopping.” 

Prof. Graham Taylor, who will write on ‘Social Settlement work at Chicago 
Commons,’’ 

Mrs. Ellen A. Scrimgeour, President of the Women’s Health Protective Associa- 
tion of Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Mrs, Helen M. Campbell, author of ‘ ‘The Prisoners of Poverty.” 
‘aed Mrs. Cornelius Y. Stevenson, for five years President of the Civic Club of Phila- 

elphia. 
Robert A. Woods, Andover House Boston. 
Miss Laura Fisher, Superintendent of Kindergartens in Boston, and others. 


What Can Womep Do Toward Good City Government ? 


Will be answered by Hon. Henry V. Johnson, Mayor of Denver, Col., Hon. Samuel M. 
Jones, Mayor of Toledo, O., Hon. Carter H. Harrison, Mayor of Chicago, and Hon. 
A. R. Kiefer, Mayor of St. Paul, Minn. 

The work of several great 


National Organizations of Women 


Will be presented in the WomMAN’s JOURNAL, by 

Susan B, Anthony, President, and Carrie Chapman Catt, Organizer, of the National 
American W. S. A. 

Mrs. Rebecca D. Lowe, President General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

Mrs. L. M. N. Stevens, President of the National W. C. T. U. 

Mrs. Harriet B, Bodge, National President Woman's Relief Corps. 

The purposes of the International Woman’s Council will be described by the new 
President, Mrs. May Wright Sewall 

We bope also for an article from Mrs. Mary Lowe Dickinson, General Secretary of 
the King’s Daughters. 

A series of reminiscences will include ‘‘Memories of the Civil War,’’ by Mrs. 
Mary A. Livermore. 

“The Association for the Advancement of Vomen,”’ by Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, 

“The New England Woman’s Club,’’ by Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney. 

‘“‘When Women First Went tu Oberlin College,” by Rev. Antoinette B. Blackwell. 

Other notable articles promised are 

‘*‘Women Nurses in the Army,’ by U. S. Surgeon Anita McGee. 

‘Factory Inspection,” by Mrs. Fanny B. Ames. 

“Education for Housekeeping,” by Mrs. Mary Hinman Abel. 

“Care of Dependent and Delinquent Children,” by Mrs. H. T. Rainey, Secretary 
Illinois State Board of Charities. 

‘*Birchbay, a Woman’s Camp for Boys,” by Mrs. Isabel C. Barrows. 

“Cremation,’’ by Dr. James R,. Chadwick, President of the New England Crema- 
tion Society. 

“The Women of Hawaii,’ by Mrs. Henrietta L. T. Wolcott, lately from Honolulu. 

‘What a Scientific Training May Do for Women,”’ by Mrs. Ellen H. Richards, of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

‘The School of Housekeeping of the Boston Educational and Industrial Union,” 
by one of its officers. 

Mrs. Lida Calvert Obenchain, the brilliant author of ‘Sally Ann’s Experience,”’ 
and other incisive tales, will also be among the contributors for the year. 

A monthly article from Mrs, Judith W. Andrews, in relation to Pundita Ramabai 
and her work, will be one of the features of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL. 

Miss Maud Thompson and Miss Gail Laughlin, wei) known as thoughtful and 
able writers, will contribute articles on ‘‘Women in the Law,” and “Health Study for 
Workingwomen.” 

Special attention will be given in the WoMAN’s JOURNAL during the coming year 
to the work of women’s clubs and organizations; to occupations and enterprises in 
which women are engaged; to church activities, educational news, and college 
advantages. 

Portraits of women distinguished in many lines will be presented in the JOURNAL. 

The progress of the SUFFRAGE CAMPAIGN in Oregon will be reported, and news 
and methods of suffrage work in the different States will be discussed by officers of 
the State suffrage societies. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 





Single copies . . ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ° e ’ ‘ ° $ .05 
Six months ° ‘ , ‘ ; ‘ : ‘ ° ° . iy 

One Year ‘ ‘ ‘ . , ‘ ‘ ° ; ‘ ° ° 2.50 
First year ou tvial to new subscribers . ‘ ‘ ° . ° . 1.50 


CLUB RATES. 
Three subscribers one year in advance, $6.00, 
Six subscribers one year in advance $9.00, and in addition one copy free for one 
year to the person getting up the club of six. 
Sample copies of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL free on application, 
To new subscribers, on trial, three months, 25 cents. 
Twenty Dollar Premuims. 


To any one getting upa club of twenty-five new subscribers at reduced club rate of 
$1.50 in advance, we will give a special premium of Twenty Dollars. These subscrib- 
ers need not all live in the same place. Address 


WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 3 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


MISS GAFENEY, 


270 Boylston Street 
HYGIENIC TREATMENT OF HEAD, FACE, 
AND NECK 

















Trees, 

Shrubs, 

Vines, 

Hardy Plants 


You pay but one profit in buying 
of us. We are the largest growers 
of allhardy stock in New England, 
and our prices are the lowest 
known. We send expert men, 
without charge, to give advice as 
to proper planting and arrange- 
ment of private grounds and 
estates. 
Call at our office, 102 State St., Boston, or visit 
nurseries at Shady Hill Station, Mass., B. & M. 
R. R. Unique catalogues sent on application. 


SHADY HILL NURSERY CO. 


102 State St.. Boston, Mass. 


White Mountains. 


MAPLEWOOD HOTEL, 


Hairdressing, Shampooing, Manicur- 
ing, and Chiropody 


Removing and preventing wrinkles, and im- 
proving the complexion, by restoring muscular 
tone, and tissue building, without the use of cos- 
metics or steaming. Appointments made for 
strictly private treatment at office. Head 
Treated for Congestion, Falling Hair, and 
Baldness. Testimonials from distinguished 
men and women of Boston. 


The 
Western 
Club Woman 


The Official Organ of the COLORADO 
FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S CLUBS and 
THE WOMAN'S CLUB OF DENVER..... 


An able and dignified representative of 
the federated Clubs of Colorado, as well 
as the women’s clubs throughout the 
country 

A monthly journal maintaining a stand- 
ard of excellence unsurpassed by any 
publication of its kind 











The Social Centre of the White?Moun- 
tain Region, 
Will Open June 30th. 


ALLEN AINSLIE, Manager. 





Address until June 15th, 147 Summer St. 
Boston, Mass., Home JOURNAL OFFICE. 





ELLIS MEREDITH and ELLA CELESTE ADAMS, Edi 
tors and Prop’s Woman’s Club Building. 


Single subscriptions $1.00 per year; single 
copies 10c each 
Names of five new subscribers accompanied by 
$5 entitles sender to one subscription free. Lib- 


eral inducements to canvassers. Write for par- 
ticulars. 


Address P. 0. Box 1467, Denver, Colorado 


The Great Northwest 


IS BEST REACHED VIA THE 


OREGON SHORT 
LINE R. R. 


Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma, Portland. 
The Finest Trains in the West, 


BUFFET LIBRARY 
(Most complete library.) 


PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPERS 
(The latest productions.) 


RECLINING CHAIR CARS 
(Absolutely new.) 


DINING CARS 
(Elegant service.) 


SOLID VESTIBULE. 


@ D. E, ra, 
en, Pass. an cket Agent, 
8S. W. ECCLES, 


Gen. Traffic Manager, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


CALIFORNIA 


CREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE. 


LOW RATES ON OUR PERSONALLY OOMe 
DUCTED TOURIST EXCURSIONS, 

Leave Boston and New England points oe 
Wednesday via Chicago, Colorado Springs an 
Scenic Route. 

Southern Route leaves Boston every Monday 
via Chicago. Kansas City, Ft. Worth and El] Paso 
to Los Angeles. 

These Excursion Cars are attached to Fast 
Passenger Trains, and their popularity is evidence 
that we offer the best. 


Write for handsome itinerary which gives fall 
information and new map, sent free. Address 
L. LOOMIS, 290 Washington Street, Boston, 
JOHN SEBASTIAN. G. P. A., Chicago. 
The Ruins of Mitla, 
The Catacombs of Guanjuato, 
The Pyramid of Cholula, 


The Valley and Hills o1 Monterey, 


ARE ALL LOCATED 


IN MEXICO 


THAT WONDERFUL TOLTEC LAND. 
THE 


Southern Pacific Co. 
SUNSET ROUTE, 
Operates Pullman Buffet Sleeping Cars 
New Orleans to the City of Mexico, 


Connections made at New Orleans with 
all Eastern Lines. 

















For other information apply to 
E. E. CURRIER, N. E. Agent, 
9 State St., Boston, Mass. 


A sample copy of the “Sunset” Magazine, a 
monthly publication devoted to the development 
of the Pacific coast. will be sent on application 
on receipt of Keente in stamre 


FIRST-CLASS LINE 
“1 ip BU-Uili, 








Via Rockford, Freeport, Dubuque Independents 
Wacerloo, Webster City, Fort Dodge, Rock’ 
City, Denison and Council Bluffs. 


DAVBLE DAILY SERVICE 


, cals, Sleeping cars, free 


reclining chair cars. bining cars. _—) 
Tickets of agents of I. C. R. R.and connecting 
A. 


Burwret-iiviass 


lines. H. HANSON, G. P. A., Chicago. 


THE AMERICAN 
KITCHEN MAGAZINE 


is what you want 








If you are 


A Good Housekeeper, 

A Member of a Woman’s Club, 
A Teacher of Domestic Science, 
A Matron of an Institution, 

An Intelligent Woman, 


Because 


It gives recipes for wholesome, de- 
licious, and economical food. 

It is used constantly as a text-book 
by Women’s Clubs. ! 

It has pre-eminently the educational 
standpoint. 

It contains dietaries, plans of kitch- 
ens, and articles on all branches of 
household work. 

It is helping to bring about more 
intelligent living everywhere. 

Monthly $1.00 a year. 10 cents a number 
PUBLISHED BY 
The Home Science Publishing Company, 


Boston, Mass. 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


MISSISSIPPI. 

CLARKSDALE, Miss., SEPT. 18, 1900. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The Executive Committee of the Mis- 
sissippi State Suffrage Association met 
on Sept. 4-5, at the little town of Flora, 
eighteen miles from our capital city, to 
devise ways and means for the further 
spread of the doctrine of equality, and to 
take “heart of grace’? from the inspira- 
tion of communing together. 

Our executive session was held at the 
residence of Mrs. Daisy Russell Hinton, 
who is a staunch supporter of the faith 
and a woman of strong and beautiful char- 
acter. There was present a small force, 
consisting of Mrs. Harriet B. Kells, Miss 
Belle Kearney, Mrs. S. A. Hollensbe, 
Merdames Hinton and Roland, of Flora, 
and myself; but our enthusiasm was not 
pent up by reason of this limitation; and 
“expansion,” undemocratic though it be, 
was our chosen theme—expansion by fair 
means if possible, by ‘‘conquest”’ if neces- 
sary. Asa result of this aggressive policy, 
we are now in correspondence with a 
speaker and organizer, whom we bope to 
appropriate and use as a legitimate chan- 
nel for our theories of conquest. 

After this committee meeting, in the 
afternoon a public meeting was held, to 
which the good people of the town had 
previously been invited. A ‘‘chosen few” 
responded, I use the term advisedly, as I 
believe all present, with one masculine 
exception, were of the elect. Miss Kear- 
ney, with her accustomed tact, presided 
so skilfully and so gracefully at this meet- 
ing that its success was assured. Mrs, 
Kells spoke for the cause briefly, but to 
the point. Then the writer gave all the 
“reasons”? that her brain could devise or 
her cunning hand extract from the cogent 
array of facts and statistics compiled by 
some of her fellow workers, for the faith 
within her; after which her arguments 
were confirmed and her evidence sus- 
tained by the eloquent and logical perora- 
tion of the closing speaker. This was one 
of Flora’s most distinguished citizens, 
Dr. Jiggetts, prominent both as a physi- 
cian and as a scholar; and I am sure, ere 
this, of equal prominence as a woman suf. 
fragist. It was altogether delightful to 
find so able a coadjutor as the doctor 
proved himself to be, and amusing, too, to 
be informed with the utmost naivete upon 
the part of the gentleman that, by an in- 
vulnerable array of iogic in their behalf, 
he was fortifying himself against the an- 
ticipated attacks of the ‘boys,’ who 
would beyond a doubt, at the earliest op- 
portunity, rally him on his advanced 
ideas. However, a club was organized, 
or rather, the old club material was re- 
vived, new members added and new 
officers elected, and to day a body of thir- 
teen earnest, intelligent women and men 
constitute the leaven of what we hope and 
believe will be a mighty power for equal- 
ity in Hinds County. 

We feel a pardonable pride in our Mis- 
sissippi suffragists for this reason. The 
sentiment, however long it may have lain 
germinating, is blossoming gradually into 
the flower and perfect fruit of a just 
conception of human rights, of human 
equality, of human possibilities. And the 
strongest minds, the clearest intelligences, 
afford the most promising and prolific 
fields for the propagation and growth of 
this sentiment. 

On the day following our successful 
meeting at Flora, I had the pleasure of 
being entertained by Miss Kearney, under 
the hospitable roof of her parents, Col. 
and Mrs. W. G. Kearney. In company 
with a number of other ladies, liberal- 
minded and charming, we spent the day 
most delightfully at Vernon, the interest- 
ing ante-bellum home of the ‘“‘Slave- 
holder’s Daughter.”’ 

Our suffragists are not unmindful of the 
forthcoming Bazar, and while it is not 
practicable for Mississippi to furnish a 
separate booth, there will be individual 
contributions of useful and attractive 
articles that wa hope will add something 
to the Bazar receipts. My small daugh- 
ter of five years has already announced 
her determination to hem washcloths, her 
chief accomplishment in  needlecraft, 
which, though the Bazar may never be 
honored with their actual presence ‘‘in 
the cloth,” will find, I am sure, no lack of 
purchasers in our own little family circle. 
If the aforesaid little maid does not de- 
velop eventually into one of the most ac- 
tive suffragists of the coming generation, 
it will be but another manifestation of 
that same irony of fate that plays such 
pranks upon the proverbial ‘‘preacher’s 
son,”’ by making him the most ungodly of 
the lot. 

By way of encouragement to those good 
friends whose hearts are with us in the 
Mississippi work, I wish to append a 
little information. I have been interest- 
ing myself in the printed proceedings of 
the Constitutional Convention of 1890, 
now an epoch in the State’s history, and 
it is gratifying to know that eleven dif- 





ferent measures, by as many different 
members, all bearing upon the political, 
property, and human rights of women, 
were from time to time submitted to that 
body. It goes without saying, of course, 
that not all these became laws, else were 
we now rejoicing in full-fledged citizen- 
ship. We know, too, that the question of 
expediency entered largely into the spirit 
that prompted these measures, but we 
know also that some of them were actu- 
ated not more by the virtue of necessity 
than by a sense of common justice, evi- 
denced by the fact that women in the 
State to-day have equal property rights 
with men, and are eligible to at least one 
office, that of State librarian. I shall al- 
ways feel that I was born several years 
too late, since it seems that I was not to 
“discover myself’ as an active suffragist 
until I had reached a certain age. 

Now just a word for the next decade— 
1900. The conservatism of the press has 
for so long stood as a solid front against 
us that any weaxening of its antagonism 
as a body is worthy of special note as a 
cause for general gratulation and rejoic- 
ing. The Mississippi Press Association, 
through its secretary, Mr. J. G. McGuire 
of the Yazoo City Herald, extended me a 
cordial invitation to address the editors 
on woman suffrage at the Press Conven- 
tion held in Jackson last June. I was 
there, armed cap-a-pie, but Fate disposed; 
it rained after the manner of a deluge (of 
all times the most inopportune), and our 
literary programme was necessarily omit- 
ted. The address, however, goes in the 
printed minutes of the Association, and— 
there are other Press Conventions just 
ahead. HALA HAMMOND Burt, 

Pres. Miss, W. S. A. 


—_————“s_P-oa 


MAINE, 


The Maine W. S. A. held its annual 
meeting last week at the Friends’ Church 
in Portland. There was an interested at- 
tendance, aud good speaking. 

A telegram announcing that Secretary 
Long’s daughters, who are at Colorado 
Springs, had qualified to vote for the 
presidential election, was received with 
applause. The following resolutions were 
adopted: 


Resolved: That the Maine Woman Suf- 
frage Association, while in sympathy with 
all moral reforms, re affirms its intention 
to hold to the original purpose of devot- 
ing its energies to obtaining full suffrage 
for women, 

That we heartily commend organization 
and enrolment as a leading feature of the 
work by this Association for the year 
1901; and that we urge local svcieties 
throughout the State to make every possi- 
ble effort to double their membership the 
coming year, and by public meetings, de 
bates, etc., increase the interest in their 
several communities. 

That the gratitude of this convention is 
due to Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt for her 
invaluable advice and aid in the conduct 
of the sessious of this convention, as well 
as the masterly and attractive presenta- 
tion of the cause of equal suffrage at the 
evening session, 

That we congratulate the National Wo- 
man Suffrage Association,and every auxil- 
iary equal suffrage society, upon so emi- 
nently worthy a successor of Susan B. 
Anthony as Carrie Chapman Catt. 

That this convention extends its most 
hearty thanks to the ladies of Portland, 
who have so cordially received us as 
guests in their homes. 

To Mr. and Mis, Geo. C. Frye for a most 
delightful evening spent in their elegavt 
home, at the reception given in honor of 
Mrs. Chapman Catt, president of the Na- 
tional Suffrage Association; to the trus- 
tees of the Friends’ Church in Portland, 
who have so generously given their church 
for our meetings; to the members of the 
press; to the Maine Central Railroad for 
reduced rates, and to all who have in any 
way aided this convention in making its 
sessions successful and of worth. 


Telegrams of sympathy were sent to 
Mrs. Helen Coffin Beedy, one of the vice- 
presidents who is ill at her home in Farm 
ington; to Mrs. Sarah G. Crosby, Water- 
ville, the efficient press superintendent, 
who was detained at home by illness, and 
to Miss Anthony. 

Officers were elected as follows: 


President, Mrs, Lucy Hobart Day, Port- 
land; vice-president at large, Mrs. 8. J. L. 
O'Brion, Cornish; first vice-president 
Mrs. Sarah F. Hamilton, Saco; correspond- 
ing secretary, Miss Anne Burgess, Port- 
land; recording secretary, Miss Lillia 
Floyd Vonneli, Portland; treasurer, Dr. 
Emily N. Titus, Portland; auditor, Miss 
Eliza C. Tappan, Portland. 

Directors—Miss Etta H. Osgood, Dr. 
Jane Lord Hersom, Portland; Mrs. Han- 
nah J. Bailey, Winthrop; Mrs. George C. 
Frye, Mrs. Justina R. Worcester, Mrs. J. 
W. Dyer, Mrs. Zenas Thompson, Portland; 
Mrs. W. F. Fernald, Old Orchard. 

Honorary vice-presidents—Rev. Henry 
Blanchard, D. D., Gen. Francis Fessenden, 
Dr. F. H. Gerrish, Mrs. Geo. S. Hunt, 
Miss Charlotte J. Thomas, Mrs. S. E. 
Spring, Mrs. J. H. Fletcher, Hon. Andrew 
Hawes, Hon. J. W. Symonds, Portland; 
Mrs. Helen C. Beedy, Farmington; Mrs. 
Abbie Peasley, Auburn; Col. J. B. Peakes, 
Dover; Mrs. L. W. Weston, Skowhegan; 
Mrs. A. F. Greeley, Ellsworth; Mrs. A. S. 
Quimby, Augusta; Hon. Frederick Robie, 
Gorham, 


Mrs. Day made an effective speech of 
acceptance, and introduced the other 





officers, who responded briefly. Miss 
Thomas was called on as one of the pio- 
neers, and gave an encouraging ‘‘word of 
hope.”” “Why,” said Miss Thomas, “in 
1870 I could hardly find a home to open 
its doors to Lucy Stone or Susan B. An- 
thony when we had a suffrage convention 
here. Now the suffragists are all the 
fasbiun”’ 

Mrs. Catt was called for, and gave a five 
minutes’ talk, paying a high tribute to 
the Maine Association for the character of 
its members and its work. She ranked 
Maine as among the few organizations 
which have ‘‘best’’ written against their 
names. 

The Portland Ezpress of Sept. 21 said, 
editorially: 

The Convention of the Maine Suffrage 
Association, which closed to day, was a 
striking exemplitication of the advance in 
public sentiment during the last half.cen- 
tury. While there is still a lurking trace 
of the prejudice which has existed so 
long, no one who was present at the meet- 
ings so ably conducted, and who listened 
to the sound logic and the briliiant wit of 
those well-dressed, fine-looking women 
who were the guests of our local suffra- 
gists for the week, can hold a minute 
longer to the old idea that equal suffrage 
is favored alone by the loud-voiced, selt- 
asseitive woman, who apes men’s ways 
and prates of the wrongs of her sex, 
These women have had perplexing ques- 
tions to meet. They have been calm, rea- 
sonable, and conservative. ‘Thinking men 
and women to-day realize that with equal 
suffrage a successful fact in four States, 
the time is uot very far distant when the 
barrier of sex will be removed from the 
ballot-box, as it has been from the school, 
college, and the professions. 


-_-—-— 


ILLINOIS 
CHICAGO JOURNAL FOR WOMAN S8UF- 
FRAGE. 
CHICAGO, SEPT. 20, 1900. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

That able and influential paper, the Chi- 
cago Daily Journal, speaks approvingly 
of woman suffrage. On Sept, 17 it bad 
the following editorial: 

WOMAN AND WAR. 

“The federa lcensus,among other things, 
shows that the female population of the 
large centres is increasing in an alarming 
ratio. It is a matter of daily comment, 
also, that the number of young men who 
are marrying is constantly on the decline, 
and these facts are bound to create a 
problem in America that already confronts 
countries of older growth, 

‘This condition arises from unnatural 
causes, fur man is the hardier of the sexes, 
and itis not a question of birth. He is 
forced to bear the risks of dangerous and 
uphealthy work, the mental worries and 
anxiety of poverty, and the continuous 
sacrifice of life in ever-present war. Eng- 
land is full of women who must live in 
single blessedness, In China the birth of 
a daughter is considered a family calamity, 
and her death is welcome 1, 

‘At present these evils are not appreci- 
ated by American women. Recent iegis- 
lation has given to them the right to hold 
and dispose of property tree from control, 
and new fields of work have been opened, 
which enable tiem to avoid tou some ex- 
tent the consequences of being thrown 
upon their own resources, which are seen 
in Europe and Asia. Such results have 
been achieved only after a long and ardu- 
ous struggle, and benefit the very women 
who opposed their development. In po- 
lygamous countries this question is set- 
tled by further debasing the woman, and 
making her more dependent on some mas- 
ter, but the Mohammedan idea is a species 
of fatalism which takes no heed of the 
true cause, 

‘There is a solution, and the chivalry of 
man should see that where women are com- 
pelled to labor they receive as the reward 
of their exertions a compensation sufficient 
to meet reasonable wants and protect them 
in their reputation and legal rights. 

‘*Women cannot rely on the charity of 
men, however, when it comes to questions 
of self-interest ; but if the suffrage is ever 
wrested from men we shall find her one of 
the ablest advocates of universal peace and 
better social conditions for her ancient an- 
tagonist, not only on high theoretical 
grounds, but on the cold, practical plane 
that war and oppression deprive her of a 
natural helpmeet, and drive her to a mode 
of life that is uncongenial and destructive 
of her better nature,’’ ©. W. McC, 





MINNESOTA. 

MINNEAPOLIs, MINN., SEPT. 21, 1900. 
Editors Woman's Journat: 

At the September meeting of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Minnesota W. 8. A., 
held in Minneapolis, Sept. 8, there were 
eight members present. Racy minutes 
were read of the last meeting by our ex- 
cellent secretary, Mrs. Maria B. Bryant, of 
St. Paul. A letter from Mrs. Catt was 
read offering literature for distribution at 
the State Convention, which offer was 
gratefully accepted. It was reported that 
in response to requests from national 
headquarters for names to which literature 
would be mailed, names of all the minis- 
ters in the State have been sent, and active 
efforts are being made to get the names of 
the teachers and members of wonien’s 
clubs and of the labor federation. 

Mrs. Jennie E. Brown, of Luverne, 
State treasurer, resigned because of the 
many domestic and social cares devolved 
upon her since her return from Europe. 





BOSTON & MAINE RAILROAD. 





The followin 


the Fitchburg Division and connections. 


improved through passenger service has recently been inaugurated by 
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Latest improved Parlor and Sleeping Cars are operated on all through trains, thus 


assuring absolute comfort to patrons. 





For tickets and further information call upon your nearest ticket agent or address 


D. J. FLANDERS, 
Gen’l Passenger Agent. 








Her resignation was accepted and Dr. 
Margaret Koch, who has been acting 
treasurer in Mrs. Brown’s absence, was 
elected to fill the vacancy. 

A report from the committee on State 
Fair headquarters, by Dr. Koch, of Min- 
neapolis, and Miss Jenks, of Stillwater, 
showed that suffrage headquarters had 
been kept open every one of the six days 
of the Fair, in the club house devoted to 
the use of the State Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs. Two hundred and thirteen 
pames of visitors were secured on our 
register, and much good suffrage litera- 
ture and influence were disseminated. 
The list of visitors will be carefully stud- 
ied and arranged to aid in further organ- 
zation. 

The National Bazar Committee chair- 
man, Miss Mary A. Whedon, resigned be- 
cause of pressure of other work. Her 
resignation was accepted with regret, and 
the president will appoint her successor. 
Minnesota expects to send to the National 
Bazar some handsome photographs of 
Minnehaha Falls and our proposed Na- 
tional Park in the Leech Lake Country, 
beside many useful articles. 

Miss Gracia Jenks, Press Chairman, 
made report that she is in communication 
with the National Chairman, Mrs, Bab 
cock. She is already supplying several 
papers in the State every week, and is 
pushing the work and requesting other 
papers to take our material. 

Since the executive meeting, Miss Bar- 
rows has arrived and is carrying every- 
thing before her at the University, having 
the cordial coéperation of the president 
and the Greek professors, with an eager 
competition among the students for places 
in the cast. The Greek play will be given 
the evening of Oct. 30, and the afternoon 
of Oct 31, in the Lyceum Theatre, Min- 
neapolis. CorA SMITH EATON. 


-_-- 


MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 

Ciry Pornt.—Last Tuesday evening, 
the League held its annual meeting. 
There was an excellent attendance, and 
much business of importance was trans- 
acted. The secretary's report showed a 
paid-up membership of 116, aud the 
treasurer reported a substantial sum in 
the treasury. It was voted to change the 
date of meeting to the fourth Wednesday 
of the month. A committee of three was 
appointed to solicit donations to the Lucy 
Stone table of the National Bazar. The 
following officers were elected, and a 
number of important standing committees 
appointed, after which a general discus- 
sion of plans for increasing the member- 
ships and otherwise promoting the inter- 
ests of the League, was held: President, 
Mrs. L. E. Hibbard; vice-president, Mrs. 
G. F. Lawley; secretary, Mrs. C. H,. 
Adams; treasurer, Mrs. G. Locke; execu- 
tive committee, Mrs. Franklin Snow, Mrs. 
Henry Bird, Mrs. G. H. Watson, Mrs. W. 
Aubens, Mrs. Albert Tuttle. 


Lynn.—The Equal Rights Club secured 
Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt for a lecture 
on her way to Maine last week. She was 
the guest of Miss Ellen S. Wetherell, the 
president of the club. Its officers gave 
her a reception on Tuesday afternoon, at 
the home of Judge and Mrs, Berry. Spe 
cial invitations had been sent to the wives 
of the principals of the schools, the wive 
ofthe clergymen, representatives and 
senators, to Miss Marion Cowan, city 
chemist, Mary E. Miars, minister of the 
Friends’ Church, and others. A _ large 
number improved the opportunity. Mrs. 
A. J. Hoitt and Mrs. William Lummus 
assisted in receiving. The parlor was 
decorated with yellow flowers, and the 
suffrage flag occupied a prominent place. 
Refreshments were served. In the even- 
ing the Second Universalist Church was 
well filled. Miss Wetherell presided, J. 
Edward Aborn sang ‘King of the Main,” 
and then the ‘‘Battle Hymn of the Repub- 
lic,” the audience joining in the chorus. 
The president, in her address of welcome, 
said in part: ‘‘Before presenting the 
speaker of the evening, the lady who 
honors us by her presence, I would ina 
few words call your attention to what the 
Lynn Equal Rights Club is attempting to 
do. There are some here who may know 
that this club is the old Suffrage Club 
under a new and more comprehensive 
title; that it stands for the same cause, 





and works for the same ends. The mem- 
bers of the club believe in the principles 
for which our Revolutionary fathers and 
mothers lived and died: that taxation 
without representation is tyranny; that 
all governments derive their just powers 
form the consent of the governed. They 
seek to incorporate those principles into 
every law, into the civic and political life 
of every State throughout the length and 
breadth of the United States. We are 
striving, as a club, to make men and 
women equal before the law.’”’ Mrs. Catt 
spoke with her usual eloquence, and her 
lecture was highly praised and reported 
at considerable length in the city papers, 
Fifteen new members were added. The 
club has almost doubled its membership 
since last April, and is about to become 
auxiliary to the Massachusetts W. S. A, 


—_—e 


25 CENTS FOR 3 MONTHS. 








in order to make the merits of the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL more widely known, we 
will send it for three months to a new ad- 
dress for 25 cents, with the privilege of 
renewing at the end of that time at special 
club rates. 

Sent for $1.50 for first year to new sub- 
scribers on trial, 

Let every subscriber send us four names 
and one dollar, 








THE 


CASTLE SQUARE,.—The coming week the 
attraction will be the romantic drama, 
‘Phe Countess Valeska,” played here 
three seasons ago by Julia Mariowe and 
her company at the Hollis Street Theatre. 
This drama was adapted from the German 
of Rudolph Stratz, and deals with scenes 
and incidents in Poland just before the 
battle of Friedland, in 1807. The plot is 
full of interest, and its development shows 
masterly skill. It made the success of 
Miss Marlowe’s season three years ago, 
and was immensely popular with Boston 
audiences, At the Monday matinee there 
will be the usual distribution of chvice 
chocolate bon-bons. 


DRAMA. 


- > 

Boston Music HALL, VAUDEVILLE.— 
The attractions this week are an indica- 
tion of the quality of the entertainments 
given at this popular house week after 
week. The list includes such talented 
and amusing artists as Etta Butler, a very 
clever mimic who imitates stage celebri- 
ties; Maggie Cline. the lrish queen, with 
her lively songs with Celtic flavor; Mont- 
gomery and Stone, good, old-fashioned 
buck and wing dancers; Joe Welch, the 
original Yiddish comedian, the only man 
imitating Hebraic characters who acts out 
the parte; Montrell, a noted European 
juggler, and a host of other high salaried 
and high-class entertainers. Large audi- 
ences this past week have applauded the 
efforts of these artists, and the reputation 
of Boston Music Hall is spreading rapidly 
throughout city, State, and New England. 








Next week is the last week that excur- 
sion tickets to all points in Nova Scotia 
via the Yarmouth Line will be sold at 
their present low prices. However, all 
tickets, whether they are for Yarmouth, 
Digby, Halifax, or any of the south shore 
ports reached by the steamer City of Mon- 
ticello from Yarmouth, are good tor thirty 
days, so that Yarmouth Line excursionists 
may enjoy a long autumnal vacation in 
this queen province. The Yarmouth Line 
staunch steamers continue to leave Pier 1, 
Lewis Wharf, Bostou, on Monday, Tues- 
day, Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, 
at two P. M., and close connections are 
made at Yarmouth, early the next morn- 
ing, for all points. Particulars and tickets 
at 201, 296, and 332 Washington Street, or 
of H. F. Hammond, agent, 43 Lewis Wharf, 
Boston. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


SITUATION WANTED—By a young woman 
stenographer of experience. Is familiar with 
Smith and Underwood machines. References 
given. Address Miss M. A. M., 82 Marshall St. 

Somerville, Mass. 


Housekeeper and Companicn Wanted.—A 
good home and reasonable wages for the right 
woman, to live with an ojd lady in the country. 
= washing. Address “Housekeeper,” this office, 
at once. 











AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 
548 Tremont Building, Boston Mass. 














